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HOME POLITICS. * 


view of the general election which cannot be long deferred, 
some activity is beginning to show itself in English consti- 
tuencies. It is there that the battle is to be fought which is 
to decide whether the Opposition shall be summoned to take 
office ; for Scotland, as the Conservatives confess, is in a most 
hopeless state of Liberal darkness, beyond any chance of con- 
version ; and Ireland will only send an increased number of 
members standing aloof from both political parties. Naturally 
the stir and movement in English constituencies is as yet 
almost entirely produced by the Conservatives, for it is they 
who are the attacking party, and it is they who hope to win 
by the election. In most cases Liberal members will offer 
themselves for re-election, and they have nothing new to say, 
nor any arts by which to revive the drooping spirits of electors. 
Bug the Conservatives have the delight of choosing new men, of 
hearing what the new men can say, and thinking over the de- 
lightful annoyance which thecontest will give their opponents. It 
isalways easy for Conservatives to find candidates. It is a gentle- 
manly, respectable thing to be a Conservative candidate, even if 
an unsuccessful one, and the party is very rich, and its 
members can afford to contest seats even when the seats are 
notto be won. A Conservative candidate need not think, or 
read, or weigh one thing against another. He has only to 
come to the conclusion that he is on the side of our glorious 
Constitution, and he has got to the end of his intellectual 
troubles. In this respect he has an immense superiority over 
a Liberal candidate, who has to worry himself as to the 
effect of lines of policy, the meaning of cries, the limits of 
desirable change. The happy man whom birth or conviction 
has made a Conservative can start at once, leave the details 
of policy aside, and devote himself to the business of the 


scriptions and arranging local festivals, to impressing slowly 
on the minds of persons of various classes the gentle con- 
viction that he is really very nice, if not bright. Such as he 
is, such are his Committee, his supporters, and his voters. 
They take without any trouble the position they assume, and 
hold it with a careless merriment. Anyhow they get the 
fight for their money, and therefore they may as well have 
the fight. A Conservative journal has recently published an 
elaborate electioneering prospectus stating what constituencies 
are sure to furnish Conservative victories, what seats are just 
worth contesting, and what seats should for the greater glory 
of Conservatism be contested without any real prospect of 
success. The great maxim of the Managers seems to 
be that everywhere there should be a contest, and that it is 
much better to bring forward two candidates than one. This 
implies that there are a great number of persons who are 
ready to play the part of Conservative candidate merely 
for the sake of being known as Conservative politicians, and this 
reckoning is probably sound. The Conservatives can contest 
seats very easily, for they have men and money, and as their 
political programme is purely negative, they avoid internal divi- 
sions. But, although the Conservative party has this advantage, 
and although in a time of political quiet like the present 
the advantage is a great one, yet it is not easy to say 
whether this facility and ardour with respect to the prepara- 
tions for contest are significant of anything like a proportionate 
success, The Liberals hold the seats and are quiet; but it 
does not follow that they will be beaten; and even in the 
Conservative estimate there seems to lurk a hesitation as to the 
issue of a general election. That the Conservatives will win seats 
1s undoubted, and that, although they may lose some, they will 
win largely on the whole, is probable ; but they must win some- 
thing like a clear balance of forty English seats to enable 


show anything like forty English seats where they 
prospect of success. 

All that. Liberals have to say at the present moment has 
been said by Lord Krmperey at Ipswich, with much moderation 
and good sense. He reviewed the history of the Administration 
during the period of nearly five years during which it has 
been in existence, and he could truly point to great things 
which it has achieved, and to important principles which it has 
upheld. He said the most that could be said in justification 
of its policy where its policy has been questionable; and he 
judiciously left out of sight its blunders and shortcomings. 
A Minister is entitled to do this, and to ask the conduct of 
the Cabinet to be judged asa whole; and Lord Kimsertey, 
speaking to a Liberal audience, was justified in assuming that 
his hearers were ready to remember the great measures of the 
GLapsTone Administration and to forget the Royal Warrant, 
the Coutier scandal, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Bruce, and the Budget of 
1871. But nothing that Lord Kimperzey could say tended 
to remove the two standing difficulties of the Liberal party. 
They have no programme for the future, and their leaders are 
wearied of office. Lord Kimperey had plenty to say of what 
is past, but nothing of what is to come. If the end of the 
GLapstoneE Ministry had arrived, his account of what it had 
done might be taken as a fair account from the Liberal 
point of view. But he had nothing to put before his hearers 
by way of suggestion as to that which they should strive to 
accomplish. Even the Government measures of this Session, 
the Judicature Bill, the amendment of the Education Act, the 
scheme for readjusting Local Taxation, had evidently no inte- 
rest for him, as he knew they would have none for his hearers. 
It is quite true that a Liberal Government is not bound to be 
always kindling the light of blazing measures. Itmay be merely 
a knot of persons whom the country wishes to hold office in a 
quiet way in quiet times. But then the Liberal leaders, and 
especially Mr. GLaDsTONE, are used up by the labours and toil 
of office. They need rest morally and physically, and the 
burden of office is now so great that men of mature age 
would necessarily shrink from it unless by the changing 
fortunes of parties they were occasionally relieved from 
its weight. When the two things concur, when there is no 
room or occasion for Liberal legislation of great import- 
ance, and when the energies of the leaders of the party 
are exhausted, the time for a Conservative Government 
has come, if the constituencies will but permit one to be 
established. Nothing like real reaction is possible. <A 
Conservative Ministry will not dream for a moment of re- 
versing the recent policy of England towards Ireland, of 

denying the Ballot the opportunity of a fair experiment, of 
augmenting denominational ascendency, or of interfering with 
the reorganization of the army. The Liberals have not only 
done their work, but they have done it so effectually that 
it cannot be undone. They may therefore regard the incoming 
of a Conservative Ministry with the greatest equanimity. 
What can they wish more than that,as their opponents must 
come in occasionally in order that Liberal leaders may have rest, 
the Conservatives should take office at a moment when the suc- 
cesses of a Liberal Ministry have been secured, and when aseason 
of political repose makes it easy that affairs should be adminis- 
tered by those who only ask that everything shall go on for 
a time as nearly as possible in the same way in which it is 
going on when they take office? Everything that Lord Kur- 
BERLEY said was consistent with the real thought of the heads 
of the Ministry being that they are desirous to be relieved, 
although they also are desirous that th&ir past career should 
be fairly judged. 

But Conservatives cannot, at least publicly, content them- 
selves with the modest lot of relieving their wearied adversaries, 


them to take office with credit, and their prospectus does not 


and doing nothing for a time, while the country is willing 
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that nothing should be done. They have to fight many 
little local battles, and local battles cannot be fought success- 
fully in a spirit of serene humility. Those who hope to in- 
fluence or win elections must indulge their genius, speak the 
passing thoughts of their minds, and abuse their enemies 
heartily. There have been several Conservative meetings this 
week, and most of the speeches made there would be very 
discouraging if it were the business of local Conservatives to 
provide the nation with political thought, or if the leaders 
of the party were likely to catch the spirit of their more 
obscure followers. In Yorkshire, Mr. Srannope enunci- 
ated the proposition that what was wanted in political life 
was a bit of blood, that the House of Lords was full of 
bits of blood, that the House of Commons was at present 
sadly deficient in this respect, and that the reai thing to do 
was to fill the Lower House with bits of blood, and so make 
it in harmony with the Peers. Mr. Raikes thought it a 
neat joke to echo the suggestion that what the Ministry 
would like would be to send the Marquis of Ripon to Spain 
to apologize for the Northfleet being in the way of the 
Murillo, and make the Marquis a Duke for his pains; and he 
ventured on a statement which, even coming from a minor 
Conservative member to a local Conservative audience, was 
astounding—that as to the new Budget, although there was a 
demand for the reduction of the Income-tax, yet the 
only proposal which the CuanceLtor of the ExcHEquer 
made was one to improve the profits of the grocer. At 
a Conservative demonstration in Lancashire the speakers ap- 
pear to have been chiefly clergymen. One reverend gentle- 
man informed his audience that if Mr. WiLLam GLapsToNE had 
to try for a 50l. situation in competition with a Lancashire 
operative he would fail, and that if his father ventured to 
stand for the division of the county in which the meeting was 
held the Conservatives would not make mincemeat of him, 
“ for no one wished to taste of such an unsavoury pie,” but 
they would teach him a serious lesson. Another clergyman 
thanked Gop he was not a Dissenting minister, at which ex- 
pression of opinion there were loud cheers. Such is the spirit of 
Conservative electioneering when seen at its worst, and it is 
not often that Liberal demonstrations reach such an extreme 
of vulgarity, acrimony, and petty spite; but even if these exhi- 
bitions of clerical folly could be paralleled by the utterances 
of the lowest Radical mob orators, something better may fairly 
be claimed at the hands of those who insist that existing in- 
stitutions and the-pre-eminence of bits of blood produce such 
admirable results that they ought to be suffered to endure with 
unimpaired force. It is the hard task of the Conservative 
leaders to defend Conservatism against their own supporters, 
and to reconcile the nation to the good of a scheme of things in 
which so much evil is mixed up. 


HE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


ae Australian Colonies, like grown-up sons with incomes 
of their own, are certain to succeed in every successive 
contest against parental authority. The benevolent and ex- 
perienced head of the family endeavours in vain to stipulate, 
for the good of his offspring, that they shall not commit ex- 
cesses of smoking or drinking, or that they shall abstain from 
debt and gambling. When the power, and even the will, to 
exercise coercion is at an end, the measure of youthful or 
colonial independence is the inclination to disobey. The 
Australian settlements are governed by the delegates of 
universal suffrage, representing the extreme ignorance of pre- 
judiced and half-instructed communities. No other source of 
power is possible; and it is idle to complain of the necessary 
results of inevitable causes. In Australia, as elsewhere, the 
uncultivated imagination more readily apprehends the one or 
two commodities which each man sells than the numerous 
articles of consumption which he buys in comparatively small 
quantities. For the purpose of enjoying a monopoly of pro- 
duction the colonist is content to be restricted in his choice of 
articles to be purchased. If economists attempt to teach him 
that the whole community and all its members lose by an 
artificial limitation of markets, the reply is ready, that the 
theories of a modern school ought not to prevail over the 
teachings of experience and the recommendations of practical 
men. The commonplace fallacies which are well known on 
the Continent of Europe and in the United States derive ad- 
ditional force from the jealousy which is provoked by any 
rye er of dictation on the part of the Mother-country. 

Australians are enthusiastically loyal to the Crown, and 
not ill disposed to the Imperial Government and Parliament; 
but the condition of their allegiance, as of filial devotion in 


mature years, is that in all cases they should be allowed 
to have their own way. Lord Kiser ey, following in the 
steps of his predecessors, has vainly endeavoured to prevent 
the different colonies from imposing duties on articles im- 
ported from other Australian settlements. The Duke of 
BuckiyeHam several years ago urged upon the colonists the 
expediency of forming a Customs Union, including the usual 
provisions for distributing the proceeds of the revenue on 
imports. The practical men rejected the advice of successive 
Secretaries of State, on the ground that each Legislature could 
not trust its neighbours to maintain protective duties on a 
sufficient scale. 


As a judicious parent submits with a sigh to every fresh 
exaction on the part of emancipated children, the Colonial 
Office has introduced a Bill which might have recited in 
its preamble that, as the Australian colonies will not learn 
wisdom, they must be permitted to blunder at their pleasure, 
The Legislature of every Australian colony will hence- 
forth have full power to impose or remit duties on the 
produce of every other colony. Reservations are added 
which must be abandoned in their turn, if further re- 
laxation of Imperial control is demanded with sufficient 
loudness and persistence. The Bill provides that no duty 
shall be imposed on the importation of any article from any 
particular country which shall not be equally imposed on the 
like produce of any other country; and the colonial Legis- 
latures are further required to comply with the stipulations 
of any commercial treaty. If a commercial treaty is ulti- 
mately concluded with France, it will be difficult to enforce 
on distant colonies the observance of provisions which will 
probably have been inserted without any special regard 
to their wants or opinions. Under the treaty of 1860 
French wines were admitted at a low duty into Eng- 
land, where there is no competitive production. In 
some parts of Australia wine is produced in abundance, 
of so bad a quality that it urgently requires the protection of 
differential duties. If any Australian colony takes alarm 
at the possible influx of cheap and wholesome claret, it will 
be easy to excite a popular agitation against the extension of 
the treaty to wine-producing provinces. Local patriots will 
contend with plausible eloquence that the interests of England 
are directly opposed to those of New South Wales and 
Victoria, which have no cotton goods or hardware to send to 
France, while they have wine of their own which, from its 
disagreeable taste, is incapable of contending on equal terms 
with the favoured vintage of Bordeaux. If a duty is levied 
at Sydney or at Melbourne which is inconsistent with the 
terms of any commercial treaty, the Imperial Government 
will have no practical means of correcting the irregularity. It 
is also in the power, though not within the legal competence, 
of the colonies to impose differential duties on the respective 
products of different countries, nor is it improbable that they 
may avail themselves of their practical immunity from 
control. 

It appears that fiscal jealousies are likely to prevent or 
postpone for an indefinite time the federal union of the 
Australian provinces. In that remote continent there is no 
foreign enemy to fear, as in the North American Dominion. 
If consistency in error is a virtue, the Australian Protectionists 
may claim superiority over the professors of the same creed 
in the United States and in Russia. It has never occurred to 
the Americans to interpose Customs frontiers between their 
several States; and the annexation of Canada or of Cuba 
would immediately produce unrestricted commercial inter- 
course between the old and new portions of the Union. 
Every American politician believes that the territory of the 
Republic will ultimately include the whole Northern Conti- 
nent down to the Isthmus; and he is fully prepared to accept 
the consequence of Free-trade over one-half of the Western 
hemisphere. In the same way Russia is acquiring market 
after market in Asia for the purpose of extending indefinitely 
the circle beyond which a protective or prohibitive tariff 
will operate. In both countries economical selfishness 
is regarded as subordinate to political and territorial 
aggrandisement. The Australian colonies, on the other 
hand, having for the present no foreign political re- 
lations, are bent on keeping one another at arm’s length, 
after the fashion of the French provinces before the days 
of Turcot. If the doctrine of Protection is sound, there 
is no reason why it should not apply to every colony, to every 
county, to every parish. The people of New South Wales 
fear that oe may be inundated with cheap importutions if 
the tariff of Victoria is more liberal than their own, or if the 
ports of the neighbouring colony are more attractive to 
shipping and to trade. A Customs Union would put an end 
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to the rivalry of competing ports, but the risk that protective 
duties might be reduced by a preponderance of outside votes 
in a federal Assembly still furnishes a conclusive argument 
against the obvious plan of a Customs Union. The respective 
interests of Sydney and of Melbourne are not more incom- 
patible than those of London and Liverpool, or than those 
of New York and Philadelphia; but again it must be ad- 
mitted that, with true logical courage, the Australian colonies 
are not deterred from the prosecution of their theory by a mere 
reduction to the absurd. 

The concession which is contained in Lord Kmsertey’s Bill 
will furnish an additional argument to the politicians who 
depreciate the Colonial Empire as an obsolete fiction. Lord 
Grey, who administered colonial affairs a quarter of a century 
ago, has uniformly protested against the modern system of 
responsible government as an abdication of Imperial duty. 
It may be admitted that, in granting to the colonies all but 
exclusive control over their own affairs, the English nation was 
not performing an act of heroic or disinterested generosity. 
In many respects the Imperial Government is greatly superior 
in wisdom and political capacity to the ephemeral Cabinets 
of Australia; and all parties would have been gainers if 
Free-trade could have been universally enforced in the wide 
range of English possessions. Nevertheless the relaxation or 
abandonment of control over the colonies was well judged 
both in substance and in choice of occasion. Virtual inde- 
pendence must sooner or later have been conceded in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of governing with efficiency and 
justice dominions removed from the centre of authority by 
half the circumference of the earth. It was far better that 
the partial withdrawal of the Imperial Government should 
not be preceded by bickerings or by open quarrels; and 
the colonies, as long as they belong to the Empire, 
should be retained by a voluntary bond. The Americans 
have now for nearly a century propagated by means of popular 
education and literature the animosity to England which 
first originated in a quarrel of which the merits were doubtful, 
It would be extremely inconvenient to encounter in Australia 
the spiteful feeling which has embarrassed all diplomatic 
transactions with the United States. The inconveniences 
which may result from the nominal possession of territories 
which are substantially independent were illustrated by the 
damages awarded, with questionable justice, at Geneva for an 
alleged miscarriage of the Melbourne police. The advantage 
of having a friendly population in the remote regions of Aus- 
tralia on the whole counterbalances the occasional vexation 
of unforeseen liabilities and of temporary misunderstandings. 
It is right to recognize the proposition that the limits of colo- 
nial independence must be from time to time defined at their 
pleasure by the colonists themselves. The residuary attri- 
butes of empire, though they may be subject to a gradual pro- 
cess of diminution, involve a corresponding reduction of 


burdens as well as of dignity and power. 


DEMOCRACY AT NEWCASTLE. 


4 large meeting of colliers and other working-men at 
Newcastle on Saturday last may perhaps have suggested 
unsatisfactory reflections to the other inhabitants of the district. 
The meeting seems to have been peaceable and even good- 
humoured, az might be expected when the assembled multi- 
tude had long been in the enjoyment of unqualified prosperity. 
It is said that the flags which were borne in procession were 
worth several thousand pounds; and all the persons present, 
except those who resided in the immediate neighbourhood, had 
paid their fares by railway. Some of the promoters of the move- 
ment recently received from Mr. GLADSTONE an encouraging 
answer to the proposal of extending household suffrage to 
county constituencies; and the same Minister has on more 
than one occasion expressed an opinion in favour of the more 
extensive demand of universal s e. To the assembled 
thousands it probably appeared just and reasonable that they 
should have an equal share of the privileges from which many 
of them have up to the present time been excluded ; and 
if the suffrage were a mere luxury or a badge of honour, 
it would be difficult to say why a collier should not be 
put on a level with a grocer. It is only because 
political power is a constant quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by the method of distribu- 
tion that prudent politicians regard with alarm and repug- 
nance the revolutionary changes which Mr. GLADSTONE so 
lightly adopts. The indiscriminate enfranchisement of the 
colliers and miners of Northumberland and Durham, and of 
the working-men of other trades, would involve the practical 


exclusion from political influence of all the manufacturers, 
merchants, tradesmen, farmers, and landowners of those two 
great counties. The classes which have hitherto controlled 
Parliamentary representation are divided among themselves 
in tastes, in interests, and in political opinions; and even 
defeated minorities can protect themselves with the aid of 
members returned by constituencies of a different character. 
Universal suffrage accompanied by a redistribution of seats 
would transfer the whole representation of the country to 
the class which lives by weekly wages, while the owners of 


| property and the employers of labour would be absolutely 


deprived of all share in the government of the country. 
The dominant multitude would be absolutely homogeneous, 
and it would be unanimous in executing the will of 
the popular leaders who would administer irresistible 
power. The spoils of the vanquished would furnish dema- 
gogues with unprecedented means of influence and corruption. 
No similar Constitution has hitherto existed in the world; for 
in existing democratic communities property is for the most 
part widely distributed, and an English House of Commons 
elected by universal suffrage would inherit the attributes of 
the only representative Assembly which has really exercised 
sovereign authority. The American House of Representatives 
is the less considerable of two legislative bodies which divide 
supreme power with an independent President; and Parlia- 
ments on the Continent of Europe have always been over- 
shadowed by the Executive power. 

It is true that legislation against property might probably 
be suicidal on the part of its promoters, who would themselves 
form an essential part of a complicated economic organization. 
The most advanced material civilization has resulted in a 
division of functions which is invidiously described as the 
antagonism of capital and labour. The same process may be 
observed in the manufacturing districts of Europe and 
America ; but it is in England the very foundation of society. 
There is no reason to believe that any imaginary system of 
universal co-operation would reproduce the economy of 
labour and the accumulation of material wealth which has 
resulted from the actual system of private or associated 
capital, of profits, and of wages. The Co-operative Congress 
which assembled at Newcastle simultaneously with the meeting 
to promote universal suffrage was professedly engaged in the 
legitimate experiment of superseding, by means of competi- 
tion, the whole body of retail tradesmen, if not the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, and the bankers. A shopkeeper is, 
in the estimation of Mr. Huaues and his friends, a superfiuous 
middleman, who levies an unnecessary tribute in the transfer 
of commodities from the producer to the consumer. If it is 
found in the long run that Co-operative Societies can undersell 
tradesmen, without any counterbalancing inconvenience in the 
conduct of business, the new method of distribution will ulti- 
mately prevail; and it must remain for future experience to 
show whether the recipients of dividends will be inclined to 
work for wages. One of the dangers of universal suffrage is 
that a democratic Parliament might anticipate the possible 
consequences of the co-operative movement by a frantic inter- 
ference with the rights of property. The only political teach- 
ing to which the Northumberland colliers are likely to listen 
is that of the revolutionary clubs of London. The local 
promoters of co-operation at Newcastle were also the leaders 
of the agitation for universal suffrage. Those of them who 
were capable of learning may perhaps have derived a useful 
lesson from the differences of opinion which arise as 
soon as attempts at construction are substituted for simple 
demolition. On the Town Moor all was smooth and easy, for 
the assembled thousands had no doubt that it would be expe- 
dient to vest all political power in themselves. When it was 
proposed at the Co-operative meetings to secure for the same 
class the whole or the greater part of the proceeds of industries, 
ditficulties arose even in the theoretical stage of the experi- 
ment. Mr. LupLow’s doctrine that production is the divine 
element, and consumption the animal element, in co-operation 
seems not to exhaust the question. If it is a divine object to 
make shoes or hats, it is a human convenience to wear them; 
and the ultimate cause of shoes would seem to be the humbler 
or more terrestrial element. Another essayist defined profits 
as the excess of production over consumption which has 
hitherto for the most part resulted in an unprofitable glut of 
commodities. Several of the speakers denounced the distri- 
butive co-operation which has been celebrated with so much 
enthusiasm, as a vicious system “ which its advocates mistakenly 
“ denominate co-operative.” The general feeling of the Con- 
gress seems to have been in favour of a scheme of tative 
production which is but vaguely defined. There is not the 
smallest reason why workmen should not invest their savings 
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in shares of Limited Companies, and they might naturally 
prefer the establishments in which they are themselves 
employed; but a shareholder is in that capacity a capitalist 
with an interest in keeping down wages as well as every other 
element in the cost of production. It would seem that in the 
North there is no immediate prospect of organizing productive 
co-operation. Some of the speakers praised the system of 
industrial partnerships which have been tried by a few firms, 
and especially by Messrs. Fox, Heap, & Co., of Middles- 
borough. Mr. Heap himself afterwards explained that in that 
establishment there was at present no arrangement for the 
workmen to invest their wages. “ A clause to give the 
“ workmen that opportunity was at first put into the articles 
“of agreement, but, as there was only one instance during 
“‘ three years of a workman under the firm applying to invest 
“ his savings, that clause was withdrawn.” ‘The firm natu- 
rally concluded that this part of their scheme was at least 
premature, and they contented themselves with promoting 


itself from Paris. The fact that the Conservatives have made 
the capital their enemy might have served as a caution not 
to associate himself with their determination to make the 
second city of France their enemy also. Instead of profiting 
by this warning, M. Tuters accepted the Bill for depriving 
Lyons of its municipal independence as a Government measure, 
and thereby made it a point of honour with the Republicans to 
show him the evil of his ways. It was an unfortunate 
coincidence that a Cabinet Minister should at that moment 
have been a candidate for Paris. The Republican leaders 
seem themselves to have regarded it in this light. They 
wanted to place M. Baroper in the Assembly in order to give 
the Right the annoyance of having for a colleague a man whom 
the Assembly had incidentally declared unfit to be a municipal 
officer. But they did not want to place him there instead of 
M. ve Rémusat. A convenient vacancy in the representation 
of Lyons seemed to offer a way out of the difficulty. The 
| Government had the power either to hold the election at once 


instead one of the Co-operative Distributing Societies which | or to put it off for six months. If M. Tuters would take the 
are so obnoxious to the Newcastle enthusiasts. Mr. Morrison former course, and at the same time authorise M. pe Rfémusat 
was scarcely in accordance with the prevailing opinion when | to issue a Republican address, M. Baroper might stand for 
he warned the Congress that it would be unwise to limit the | Lyons instead of for Paris, and the Paris Republicans would 


return on capital to five per cent. Such a restriction would 
at once put an end to productive co-operation by confining 
the supply of capital to private enterprises. 

If it is impossible to exclude cant and idle declamation 
from discussions of a plausible and well-intended economical 
theory, the addresses which are delivered to enormous crowds 
collected in pursuance of a political agitation cannot be ex- 
pected to be argumentative or moderate. The various orators 
oa the Town Moor expressed unbounded confidence in Mr. 
GLapsToNE, and professed, perhaps sincerely, their inability to 
comprehend how a miner could be competent to work a coal 
seam and not competent to choose a member of Parliament. 
The rest of the community is perhaps not at the present 
moment deeply impressed with the self-sacrificing benevolence 
of the colliers; but the objection to universal suffrage and 
equal electoral districts is not that the output of coal has 
been artificially limited, but that a monopoly of political 
power exercised by the class which lives on weekly wages 
would probably subvert society. The display of numerical 
force at Newcastle may perhaps furnish politicians with an 
argument for yielding; but it also suggests the most con- 
elusive reason for resistance. Notwithstanding the successful 
exertions of Mr. and Mr. GLapstong, the English 
Constitution is still worth defending, if possible. The miners 
and workmen who met at Newcastle are probably for the most 
part honest, and many of them possess a respectable amount 
of intelligence; but if they succeeded in excluding the rest 
of the community from a share in the representation, they 
would be governed, not by themselves, but by the most 
worthless and venal of mankind, in the form of election 
managers of the type which is familiar to American experi- 
ence. Political power is by the necessity of the case exercised 
by a few persons; and nothing worse can happen than that 
it should fall into the hands of demagogues and jobbers. The 
agitation which has suddenly been organized in the Northern 
counties is not the less formidable because it arose from a 
trivial cause. The miners within the new limits of the 
borough of Morpeth were, at the first registration after the 
Reform Act of 1868, excluded from the lists through acci- 
dental circumstances; and, although their names have since 
been placed on the roll, local demagogues have persuaded 
them that household eutirage furnishes a complicated and un- 
certain qualification. From a dispute with overseers or a 
contest before the revising barrister, the step to a proposed 
revolution has unfortunately been found easy. 


THE ELECTION FOR PARIS, 


A FTER a good deal of preliminary skirmishing, it seems 
at last to have been determined that the election for 


Paris shail be fought out. In the first instance neither party 
was at all anxious for a contest. M. pe Rémusat would 
naturally have preferred to be elected without opposition ; 
M. Baropet’s friends put him forward rather against their 
will. M. Tuers is, in the main, responsible for this incon- 
venient state of affairs. Either he has been over-anxious to re- 


tain such intermittent support as the Right have lately thought 
fit to give him, or he has been over-contident that nothing that 
he could do would seriously offend the Republican party. It 
is the more surprising that he should have blundered about 


_ feel themselves at liberty to vote for M. pe Rémusar. M. 
Turers has in the end resolved to take both steps, but their 
utility has been greatly lessened by his taking them in the end 
and not in the beginning. By the time that M. pe REmusat’s 
address had been made public, and the decree fixing the election 
for Lyonson the 11th of May had appeared in the Official Journal, 
M. Baropet’s candidature had become of too long standing to 
be easily withdrawn. ‘The consequence is that a section of 
the Republican party finds itself committed to oppose a 
Government which it really wishes to support, and a Cabinet 
Minister runs some risk of being beaten on an unusually con- 
spicuous stage. ‘This is all that M. Turers has gained by his 
sacrifices to the Right. He has been obliged to give up the 
hope of retaining their good will, but he has delayed the 
surrender so long that it only half conciliates the party in 
whose interest it is made. 


As regards general politics, tlle addresses of the two candi- 
dates are hardly distinguishable irom one another. It is true 
that M. pe Rémusat does not mention the dissolution of the 
Assembly, while M. Baropet puts it at the head of the de- 
mands which he intends, if elected, to make in the name of 
his constituents. But M. pe Rémusar clearly means disso- 
lution, though he does not say it. He declares that he 
recognizes no Government as lasting which does not derive 
its strength from the confidence of the country ; he claims for 
M. Tuters the glory of having made the Republic stable and 
reassuring; he detines the object of the Bills about to be 
introduced in the Assembly to be the organization and 
consolidation of the Republic by means of regular institutions 
founded on the integrity of universal suffrage. M. Burret 
himself would not assert that the existing Assembly possesses 
the confidence of the country, if the words are taken as 
equivalent to the confidence of tle majority of Frenchmen. 
If it possessed this, a dissolution would be eagerly called for 
by the Right. The triumphant re-election of the existing 
members by the bulk of the constituencies would shut the 
mouths of the Radicals, and a new Assembly, as orthodox as 
the present is, and as strong as the present ought to be, would 
| restore the ancient Monarchy and make France a respectable 

nation. In the present state of the constituencies, however, to 
possess the confidence of the country would, in the estimation of 
the Right, be the worst possible title to power. They are almost 
all in the hands, not of the French people, but of the great enemy 
of the French people—the Radicals. ‘This transter of power 
has been effected by M. Tuters, and that he has thus made 
the Republic a stable Government is the worst of the many 
crimes of which he has been guilty. The effect of the forth- 
coming Bills, if the majority are true to themselves, will be 
to restrict universal suffrage and to provide France with institu- 
| tions calculated to promote the ultimate interests of Monarchy. 
| This is what the majority in the Assembly would say if they 
| had the courage to speak their mind, and this being the case, 
| M. Rémusat’s declarations are tantamount to an admission 
| that nothing more can be got out of the existing Assembly. 
| He says the same thing in another form when he pro- 
| nounces France to be calm, free, and perfectly competent to 
| decide her own destiny. If so, why should not she be 
_ allowed to make her decision at the euriiest possible moment? 
| The present provisional form of Government is not a conve- 
| nient system on which to carry on the administration of a 
| great country, and the motive for retaining it ceases to 


Lyons, because he has always shown himself keenly alive to , operate us soon as the nation is in a position to give 


the blunder of which the Assembly was guilty in separating permanent shape to its institutions. M. Banoper’s address 
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is really less to the purpose than M. pe Rémusat’s. He 
assigns no reason for hostility to the Government beyond the 
importance of testifying to the solidarity which not only 
unites the great cities in defence of their rights, but also 
attaches to the cause of municipal liberty the humblest com- 
munes of France. Thisis a somewhat narrow ground on which 
to oppose M. Turers in the person of the Minister who has 
had most to do with the liberation of French territory from 
foreign occupation, and its insufficiency has already been 
admitted by some influential members of the Left. In a cir- 
cular addressed to the electors of Paris, they point out that 
the situation has changed since M. Baropet became a candi- 
date. At that time Paris was about to elect a representative, 
while Lyons was not. Now Lyons is free to lift up her own 
voice, and consequently there is no need for Paris to 
speak in her name. This paramount obligation being removed, 
the Paris Republicans are free to consider what will be the 
effect of M. Baropet’s return. That effect can best be judged, 
they say, from the fact that the newspapers most hostile to the 
Republic are most anxious that M. pe RémusaT should be 
beaten. So far as M. Baropet’s supporters have any real love 
for the Republic, theywill listen to this counsel. Many of them, 
however, regard the Republic according to M. Tuers as practi- 
cally indistinguishable from a Monarchy, and they will perhaps 
be ready to make common cause against it with any allies that 
may offer themselves. Extreme parties are usually the aptest 
at Laning temporary coalitions, because theyare never troubled 
as to how these coalitions are to be dissolved when they have 
served their turn. A combination of Extreme Right and Ex- 
treme Left to return M. Baropet rather than M. pe Rémusat 
implies nothing more than a common willingness to hurry on 
the happy time when the stronger of the two shall be free to 
cut the t of the weaker. It is still uncertain, however, 
whether the electors who take this view of their duty are 
numerous enough to return their man. The Parisians have so 
much to hope from M. Tuters that they can hardly wish to 
deal him a blow which might turn him once more towards the 
Right. Weak as the Right is in the country, its strength 
would be greatly increased by the definitive adhesion of the 
PRESIDENT, provoked as it would be by the deliberate resolu- 
tion of the Paris Republicans to break altogether with the 
Government. 

That M. Baropet’s return would have this effect upon M. 
Turers is highly improbable; but it is as well that the electors 
of Paris should believe that it would, if they will be thereby 
induced to vote for M. pe Rfémusat. Now that the Foreign 
Minister has made up his mind to stand, it is of great 
importance that he should be returned. If Paris were to 
prefer M. Baropet, the Right would be provided with a 
weapon which would be of the utmost use to them in a 
general election. It might not win them many votes, but it 
would ensure a large number of abstentions; and in the present 
state of France, abstentions are almost as serviceable to the 
Right asvotes. Solong as abstentionsare numerous, it is difficult 
for the Republic to maintain that it has satisfied the country of 
its ability to found an ordinary Government. When Frenchmen 
are at ease upon this point, they go to the poll like so many 
sheep. If the statistics of the general election show that only 
decided partisans have voted, and that the great body of the 
electors have remained impassive, it will be an indication that 
their confidence has not yet been gained, but is still reserved as a 
prize to be won by some adventurer. M. Baropet’s return 
would tend to increase the probability of this being the case. 
M. Turers has again and again stated that in his hands 
the Republic has become Conservative ; that the fears which 
Paris used to inspire in the minds of sober French- 
men have no longer any foundation ; that the insurrection of 
the Commune brought the peccant humours of the capital to 
a head, while its suppression finally dispersed them. To 
return M. Baropet in the teeth of M. pe Rémusat would be 
to give the lie to all these assurances, and to undo much of the 
work which M. Turers has accomplished with so much 
difficulty. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG AND MORMONISM. 


B* the resignation of his secular office at Utah, the head 
-? of the Mormon community, though he still reserves his 
spiritual supremacy, seems to acknowledge that he is worsted 
in his conflict with American institutions. To compare small 
things with great, and things partially disreputable with tradi- 
tions venerable by reason of antiquity, Bricham Youne leaves 
his capital, as Pius IX. might perhaps retire from Rome if he 
Were ten years younger. With remarkable spirit the Mormon 
leader proposes to settle among the Apaches of Arizona, 


> 


either in the desperate hope of bringing them within the pale 
of civilization, for purpose of establishing in 
midst an industrious and civilized community. The machinery 
of emigration which has provided a constant stream of proselytes 
from England and Wales is still to be maintained; and credu- 
lous European disciples will have no means of distinguishi 

between Utah and Arizona; yet the experience of the past 
bodes ill for the prospects of the Mormon organization. It is 
as impossible to escape from the power of the United States 
in the wide regions between the Atlantic and the Pacific as 
it was to pass beyond the reach of the Emperor in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean in the time of the 
Czsars. Wherever adventurers can found a settlement, the 
cellular growth of the township, the county, and the Territory 
or State will proceed; and the Mormons have reason to know 
that the universal toleration of American theory has its limits 
in practice. Arizona has already a partial or nominal political 
existence; and the Mormon exodus of forty years ago cannot 
now be repeated. The resolution to found a colony at the age 
of seventy-two argues an indomitable resolution; but 
BricuaM Youne can scarcely hope to see the fruit of his new 
labours; and it is not known that he has any capable successor 
ready to take his place. According to some accounts, he has, 
in preparation for his departure, divided his vast possessions 
among his numerous families of wives and children; but if 
he really proposes to establish a new and distant settlement, 
he probably needs all the material resources at his disposal. 
Some at least of his community will remain in their former 
home; and Gentile purchasers might easily be found for 
thriving farms and comfortable homesteads. Different visitors 
to Salt Lake City have varied widely in their accounts of the 
result of Mormon institutions; but all agree that a flourish- 
ing district has been created in an unpromising wilderness. 


But for the construction of the Pacific Railway, Mormonism 
might perhaps have thriven for some years longer; but with 
the influx of an alien population the system was doomed ; 
nor was it difficult to anticipate the kind of persecution under 
which it now seems likely to succumb. In the remoter parts 
of the Union Federal judges are always to be found who 
will not shrink from any amount of chicanery to acquire 
popularity, or to effect the objects of their political patrons. 
A pettifogging lawyer on the bench in Utah discovered in a 
local law against conjugal infidelity an instrument for assail- 
ing its authors. The statute had been enacted at the instance 
of polygamists, but the Court held that its provisions were 
violated by the existence of a plurality of wives. The 
deliberate perversion of law and justice was generally con- 
doned in consequence of the natural antipathy which had been 
provoked by the most characteristic or most notorious of 
Mormon institutions. The founders of the American, Federal, 
and State Constitutions would probably have legislated 
against polygamy if it had occurred to them that such an 
abuse could be introduced among a modern community of 
European descent. Their successors supply the omission by 
straining the law to prohibit a moral scandal which happened 
by mere accident not to be illegal. There had previously 
been a growing schism among the Mormons themselves. 
Some of the younger members of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints repudiated the institution of polygamy, asserting 
at the same time, after the fashion of all religious reformers, 
that they were themselves not promoters of innovation, but 
champions of the pure and original doctrine. The orthodox 
party, if orthodoxy means the doctrine of the dominant 
portion of a sect, might have relied on the theory of develop- 
ment; but it was sufficient to assert that in the eyes of the 
world they represented and maintained the distinctive article 
of the common creed. If polygamy is once surrendered, 
Mormonism will rapidly disappear in default of any special 
reason for its continued existence. It is well known that 
Quakerism has declined since the members of the Society of 
Friends began to discontinue their peculiar uniform and their 
singular abuse of pronouns. The Mormons will not be held 
together by an affected belief in the ridiculous forgery of the 
Book of Mormon. 

It is highly probable that considerations of political expedi- 
ency and of economic convenience coincided with personal 
inclination in causing the adoption of polygamy by Bricuam 
Youne and his adherents. The consciousness of national or 
religious unity was stimulated by the knowledge that the 
Latter Day Saints were an abomination to the Egyptians of 
America and Europe. The new and anomalous custom at. 
the same time corrected the inconvenient results of one of 
the most obstinate of American prejudices. If housemaids 
and dairymaids were called wives, there was no longer any 
difficulty in procuring the advantages of domestic service. 
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Neither the calculated pursuit of ostentatious singularity nor 
the economic recommendations of the novel form of household 
constitute an apology for the indefensible practice which they 
may partially explain; but any system which has attained to 
temporary existence and prosperity may become an object 
of reasonable curiosity. JosepH SwiTH proved that a kind of 
religion may be deliberately founded on the basis of a 
transparent falsehood; and Bricuam Youne has continued his 
enterprise with the aid of a grossly immoral institution. As 
thriving institutions can scarcely derive their prosperity 
from the mere violation of natural laws, it may be pre- 
sumed that the Mormon leaders have either appropriated 
some fragment of sound principle, or given form to a reaction 
against prevalent and popular errors. The Mormon theory had 
at least the merit of rejecting.the modern figment of a separation 
between the respective spheres of religion and of government. 
Briguam Youna’s Church was also his State; and his sermons 
were professedly, like the discourses of the Hebrew prophets, 
political and practical discussions of the topics of the day. 
‘The doctrinal element of his system seems to have resembled 
the creeds of some of the best-known Protestant sects; for, 
though he never formally discarded Josrru Suitn’s pretended 
revelation, the Book of Mormon appears to have been tacitly 
dropped. Like many other religious bodies, the Mormons 
were taught to attribute to themselves the privileges which are 
assigned in the Old Testament to the chosen people, and, 
perhaps their prophets may have brought into even un- 
usual prominence the corresponding duty of hating and 
despising Gentile unbelievers. The living torce of their reli- 
gion consisted in the fact that their spiritual advisers 
were also the administrators of their daily affairs. The 
majority of the fajthful were immigrants who had found 
during their voyage and on their inland journey the advan- 
tages of a provident organization which secured them as far 
as possible against the hardships which ordinarily beset new 
comers. On their arrival in the sacred territory they were 
provided with suitable employment by a patriarchal Govern- 
ment which uniformly strove to prevent any department of 
industry from being either stinted of labour or unduly 
crowded. The anti-American virtues of trust and obedience 
were diligently cultivated, and the material results of the 
system show that it was administered by persons of more 
than ordinary capacity for government. 


The temporal abdication of Brigham Youna proves the 
impossibility of establishing in the United States, or perhaps 
in any other part of the world, an organized soeiety which 
can maintain itself against the steady and inevitable inroads 
of democracy. Modern America is extremely unlike any 
Utopia which could approve itself to the judgment or imagi- 
nation; but solid facts have a tendency to prevail over 
dreams. The ingenious author of Casimir Maremma and 
philanthropists of his school may abandon the fancy that even 
in the central wilds of Paraguay it will be possible to 
organize a community except on the foundation of universal 
selfishness and universal suffrage. The Mormon Church was 
not altogether a pleasant object of contemplation; but it 
possessed in its religious constitution, and even in the perverse 
eccentricity of its most flagrant practice, conditions of unity 
and vitality which will not be easily reproduced. The 
American continent seems to afford no home {for authority or 
for obedience. Universal acquiescence in the government of 
the vulgar and venal is, in the circumstances of the case, 
found to be compatible with unprecedented material prosperity. 
If the various Governments are bad, they have happily little 
power; and alone among political communities the United 
States are absolutely exempt from the danger of revolution. 
Conflicting local organizations are merged in the uniform 
system of democracy, as a healthy body imperceptibly absorbs 
a casual tumour or other morbid formation. The prevalence 
of American institutions has little grandeur, but it produces 
the impression of unequalled magnitude. 


RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS IN ROME. 


HE Italian Government has now held possession of Rome 

for two years and a half, and if its new conquest has 
given it some trouble, it has given it much less trouble than 
might have been expected. After Sedan and the establish- 
ment of the French Republic, there was no difficulty in the way 
of the occupation of Rome; but it isonly because things have 
gone smoothly with Italy lately that we conceal from ourselves 
how many embarrassments the occupation might have entailed. 
Ttaly is the luckiest of nations. It has thriven by the blunders 
und misfortunes of others, as well as by its own audacity and 


good sense. If a danger threatens it, something is sure to 
happen, which no one could have expected, to save it. The 
Pore never lets his quarrel sleep for an instant, and the Pore 
might have made himself very unpleasant to Italy if 
he had but had any external support. But while Ger- 
many kept down France and Austria so as to make them 
unable, if they had really been willing, to befriend the 
Pore, the policy of the Pore suddenly took the form of 
extreme hostility to Germany. As Prince Bismarck lately 
said, it formed no of the Imperial plan that Germany 
should become the ally of Italy against the Papacy. Italy 
had not been disposed to court the favour of Germany during 
the war. The Kine was desirous of sending his troops to aid 
the French, and although his Ministers had sense enough to 
stop the perpetration of so fatal a blunder, they did not, or 
could not, prevent GariBaLpi from going to kill as many 
Germans as he could lay hands on, in the name of the Uni- 
versal Republic. The new German Empire cared for nothing 
except to consolidate its unity; and Prussia had for years 
been on the best terms with Rome, and had made every 
possible concession so as to avoid any opposition on the part 
of its Catholic provinces to the central Government. Prince 
Bismarck did not want to have the Rhine provinces stirred to 
disaffection, intrigues revived in Polish districts, and religious 
differences set blazing to scare Southern from Northern Ger- 
many. If the Pore had been willing, he might have had 
very good friends and protectors at Berlin; and although force 
of arms would not probably have been used to turn the 
Italians out of Rome, yet the Porz in all the disputes which 
the occupation of Rome has excited would have had a back- 
ing which the Italians could not have afforded to disregard. 
Most fortunately for Italy the Pore chose to quarrel with 
Germany, and the Ultramontane party set itself to revenge 
1870 by the disruption of German unity. The consequence 
has been that Italy has not been hampered in dealing with the 
Pore by any external difficulties. 1t has been at liberty to 
take its own course, and its course has been to treat the Pops 
respectfully and kindly, to care little for abuse and calumny 
and curses, and gradually to establish in the minds of friends 
and foes the fact that Rome is now a part of Italy, that Italian law 
must prevail there, and that when the interests of Italy at Rome 
and the interests of the religious body or hierarchy conflict, 
the former are to prevail. Whether the decision to make Rome 
the capital of Italy was wise or not, whether the physical evils of 
the place and neighbourhood can be surmounted, and whether 
the population of Rome is suited to form the material in which 
the centre of Government resides, are questions which cannot 
properly be answered for years to come. But there can be 
no doubt that Italy has derived one immediate advantage 
from the transfer of the capital to Rome. There has been no 
choice but to fight boldly with the pretensions of the Papacy, 
and to carry out the doctrines of modern Italian policy to their 
legitimate conclusions. If Rome had been subjected to the 
authority of the Kine, but had been left as a city apart, 
following its own customs and virtually governed by its own 
laws, while Florence engrossed the national attention, there 
would have always been a non-Italian spot in the midst of 
Italy. Being fixed at Rome, the Legislature has had no option 
but to resolve that in coming there it shall be found to have 
brought Italy with it. 


Italy has been for centuries the home of ecclesiasticism in 
all its forms, and religious bodies of many kinds have nestled 
and flourished there. The statesmen of modern Italy had at 
an early date after the establishment of the Kingdom to con- 
sider how they would deal with these religious bodies, and 
they gradually worked out three propositions. The first was 
that the buildings destined for the use of such bodies must be 
held to be as much liable to be expropriated and applied to 
purposes of public utility as any other buildings. The second 
was that religious bodies must not be allowed to hold land, as 
the resources of the country were wasted, and the population 
encouraged to live under subjection to masters possessed by a 
spirit alien to that of modern society. The third was that 
religious bodies must, in order to be allowed to exist 
at ‘all, have some recognizable character of practical 
utility. They must not be merely collections of persons 
retiring from the world to lead a saintly life. When 
the Italians got hold of Rome, they naturally found a very 
vast field for the application of these principles. Rome is ill 
built, ill drained, very dirty, and very inconvenient. If it 
was to be improved, many of the buildings belonging to 
religious corporations must disappear in order to let in light 
and air, and to make new streets possible, and to give accom- 
modation to the legion of national officials. A large portion 
of the district round Rome is held by these corporations, and 
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they possess much urban property. The number of persons 
leading a purely monastic life is of course considerable in the 
capital of Catholicism, The Italian Government had, how- 
ever, no hesitation in applying its principles to all Roman 
religious corporations that were of a merely local character, 
assemblages of persons who are now Italians settled 
on what is now Italian soil, But many of the 
religious corporations of Rome consisted of foreigners, 
had been founded by foreigners, and formed the chief 
machinery by which foreign adherents’ of the Pore asso- 
ciated themselves with the life and work of the head of their 
faith. How to treat these foreign corporations was a puzzle 
which for a year baffled the wits of the Ministry, and at last 
they could arrive at nothing better, in proposing a Bill to 
Parliament, than an enactment that during two years the cor- 
porations should be at liberty to make proposals to the Govern- 
ment, and, if those proposals were not satisfactory, then that 
the Government should be at liberty to negotiate on the sub- 
ject with the foreign Governments interested. A Commission 
was appointed by the Chamber to consider this Bill, and it is 
only after the lapse of some months that the Commission has 
been able to arrive at a conclusion. Those who served on it 
have had the merit of really thinking over the matter which 
they had in hand. The Commission could not satisfy itself 
with the vague and timid proposal of the Government. 
It asked itself what was the basis on which the Italian 
Parliament proposed to deal with these corporations at all. 
This basis was that these corporations were established on 
Italian soil, possessed Italian lands as their property, and 
formed part of Italian society. No foreign Government 
could have a right to say that any of its subjects were en- 
titled to live on Italian soil, hold Italian lands, and form a part 
of Italian society, if they thereby prejudiced the interests or 
evaded the law of Italy. The Commission, therefore, decided 
that the bold line was the only line that could be taken, and 
that foreign Governments must be held to have no claim to 
negotiate with Italy as to these corporations. It will be 
advisable to correspond with the Governments interested in 
the subject, but this ought to be done unofficially, and merely 
as an act of courtesy. The corporations are to be dispossessed 
of their buildings if public utility so requires. Their lands 
are to be sold, and they are to hold the proceeds invested in 
the funds; and they are to have two years in which to make 
proposals to the Government as to the purposes which they are 
henceforth to serve, and the rules to which they are to be 
subjected. If these proposals are not satisfactory, the Govern- 
ment will, at the end of two years, have power to make 
schemes for them. 


These recommendations of the Commission are bold and 
logical, but statesmen have got to think of something else than 
of being bold and logical. They have to think of safety and 
prudence, and of not running their country into dangers 
greater than those from which boldness and logic propose to 
relieve it. The irresolution of the Italian Government arose, 
not from their hesitation as to what they would like to do, 
but from their hesitation as to what they could dare to do. 
Would foreign Governments be disposed to allow that Rome 
was merely an Italian city like any other, and that a new body 
of law should be imposed on their subjects who had for 
generations been encouraged to hold a position in harmony 
with a totaly different system? It is certain that uncon- 
quered France, even if the original ideas of the late 
Evreror had been carried out, and the Italians had been 
permitted to occupy Rome, would never have tolerated the 
treatment which the Commission wishes to see applied to 
these corporations. Even now it is nothing but the 
quarrel of the Pore with Prince Bismarck that gives the 
Italians a chance of uniting safety with boldness and logic. 
A year ago Italian statesmen might well hesitate, for they 
could not tell how far this quarrel would proceed. Even a 
few months or a few weeks ago it was not easy to say whether 
domestic opposition might not cripple the action of Prince 
The Commissfon has the advantage of making its 
Report at a moment when it is known that the policy of Prince 
Bismarck has been successful, that he has made the Prussian 
House of Lords bow before his will, and accept the eccle- 
siastical changes he has proposed; and that the nature of these 
changes is such as to make it impossible that there can be a 
reconciliation between Germany and Rome. How strong the 
measures are which the Prussian Parliament is now willing to 
accept will appear every day more clearly when they come to 
be applied in practice. They aim at nothing less than at making 
the Romish hierarchy in Germany subject to German laws, 
controlled by German officials, and imbued with German 
training. The State is to be paramount over the Church, 


but it is obvious that this question of supremacy is every- 
where a question of degree, unless either the State is subject 
to the Church or will not allow the Church to exist at all. 
“A free Church in a free State” is said to be the maxim of 
Italian policy ; but the maxim, if it is to correspond with facts, 
ought rather to be “A Church as free as is compatible with 
the freedom of the State.” When the State proceeds on such 
principles as those embodied in the Report of the Commis- 
sion, it is a mere misuse of words to talk of the Church being 
free. The Church is being controlled by positive law in a 
manner which the Church exceedingly dislikes, and which it 
thinks inimical to its highest interests. What the Italian maxim 
really means is, that Italian statesmen, in dealing with ecclesi- 
astical matters, wish toactcircumspectly, andto give no unneces- 
sary offence by harsh language or acts of petty tyranny. They 
have adhered to this policy,and they nowreap the benefit of it; 
for it has enabled them to protract their quarrel with their 
clerical enemies until a happy opportunity has occurred, and 
they see these enemies deprived of effectual assistance. 


THE AMENDMENT OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Pap taxation has procured a reprieve for Mr. Forster. 
Had it not been for the threatened motion on this subject, 
he would have had to introduce his Bill to amend the Edu- 
cation Act immediately after the discussion of the Budget. It 
is almost impossible that any change which Mr. Forster can 
propose will conciliate those who impugn the law. It does not 
follow, however, from this that he ought to propose nothing. 
The position into which the controversy about the payment of 
feesin voluntary schools has been brought by the wrong-headed- 
ness of a factious minority is one in which it cannot well be left. 
The Town Councils of Birmingham and of a few other boroughs 
have refused to obey the precepts of their respective School 
Boards, and no money can be raised in these towns for edu- 
cational purposes, except under the authority of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The education of the poor cannot long 
be provided for in this way. If every school-rate is to be 
resisted by the municipal authorities, and only paid as the last 
step in a contested legal process, the purpose for which the rate 
is levied will soon be forgotten in the excitement of 
the party contests growing out of it. When first the cry 
against the payment of fees in voluntary schools was raised, it 
was easy to foresee that the authors of it had the game in 
their own hands, if they held education sufficiently cheap to 
play it out. In these days a few resolute men may sometimes 
get a law altered by persistently disobeying it, and taking the 
consequences. In the present case the dislike to strong 
measures which makes this expedient possible is reinforced 
by a consideration of real weight. For our own part, we could 
bexr without discomposure to see the Birmingham Town 
Councillors subjected to distraint, or undergoing imprison- 
ment. But we fear that this equanimity would not be 
universally maintained; and if once the victims of ‘their own 
illogical obstinacy were regarded with pity or sympathy, 
the educational system against which they fought would 
become proportionately unpopular. A system of national 
education which does not command the good will and co- 
operation of all classes will never succeed in extending itself 
over the whole country. There is an unanswerable argu- 
ment for making concessions in the fact that without conces- 
sions of some sort the Act will be in danger of becoming 
unworkable. 

Still the necessity of conceding something does not make it 
any easier to determine what shall be conceded. ' This is the 
problem through which Mr. Forster hassomehow to find his way. 
If he listens to the Education League he will be told that there 
is no real difficulty in the matter. The repeal of a portion of 
the 25th Clause will put everything straight. As the law stands, 
in cases where parents are too poor to pay for their children’s 
schooling, School Boards have the option of either remitting the 
fees charged in their own schools, or paying the fees charged 
in voluntary schools. All the mischief at Birmingham and 
elsewhere has arisen from the School Boards possessing this 
dangerous liberty of choice. If they wereempowered to remit 


‘fees in their own schools, but not to pay them in voluntary 


schools, the Secularist conscience would ‘be appeased. ‘To 


‘some it may appear that the passage in the 25th Clause 


which has been so fiercely objected to is not particularly worth 

fighting for. At the meeting of the Education Union on Monday 

a resolution was passed to the effect that any amendments of 

the Education Act ought to recognize “the paramount 

“right of the parent to select the school for his 

“ child.” If this right really existed, except in large towns, 
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it might be important to maintain it unimpaired. But as a 
matter of fact, it does not and cannot exist, except here and 
there. Let us take the case of a Liverpool Roman Catholic, 
compelled by poverty to apply to the School Board for the 
cost of his children’s schouling. If the 25th Clause were 
repealed, the School Board would refuse to pay the school fee 
at a Roman Catholic school, and compel him to send his child 
to the School Board school. In this way no doubt the 
paramount right of the parent to select the school for his child 
would be infringed. But it is equally infringed in the great 
majority of cases now that the 25th Clause is in force. What is 
the value of a Roman Catholic parent’s paramount right to send 
his child to a Roman Catholic school if he lives in a country 
village, or in a town where the Roman Catholics are not 
numerous enough to support a school of their own? The 
paramount liberty of the parent comes when examined to little 
more than this—that indigent parents belonging to the 
Church of England shall have the right of having the fees 
paid for their children in Church schools, instead of being 
torced to send them to School Board schools. If the prin- 
ciple were to be rigidly applied, Roman Catholic or Noncon- 
formist schools would have to be set up at the public expense 
wherever there might be a Roman Catholic or Nonconformist 
parent desirous of exercising his paramount right to select a 
school for his child. At the same time, where Denominational 
schools exist it does not seem an unreasonable demand that 
parents should have a right to ask that their children should be 
educated in them. Moreover, the repeal of the 25th Clause, even 
if it would get us out of one difficulty, the hostility of the Secula- 
tists, would only land us in another, the hostility of the Denomi- 
nationalists. They would see in it the first battle of a campaign 
against religious education, and they would be proportionately 
resolute in their opposition. It is by no means certain that 
the enfeebled Liberal Government would be strong enough to 
carry their Bill through the House of Commons. It is per- 
fectly certain that they would fail to carry it through the 
House of Lords. Mr. Dixon may think that defeat in his 
company would be a nobler fate for the Government than 
victory with Conservative allies; but Mr. Forster has hitherto 
preferred the baser alternative, and, unless adversity has 
opened his eyes to Mr. Drxon’s merits, he will perhaps con- 
tinue to prefer it. Nor is it only the Conservatives and 
the Denominationalists with whom a Government which 
simply repealed the 25th Clause would have to reckon. 
Behind both, as we have often insisted, stands a larger and 
more formidable force—the ratepayers. The ratepayer’s 
conscience has occasionally proved troublesome under the ope- 
ration of the 25th Clause, butif the 25th Clause were out of the 
way the ratepayer’s pocket would prove more troublesome still. 
If at any future time compulsory education should be adopted, 
either School Boards will be universally established, or some 
existing authority will be armed with similar powers. If 
the authorities are not authorised to pay the school fees for 
children attending voluntary schools, how are the children of 
indigent parents in parishes where there are none but volun- 
tary schools to be educated? They must have separate schools 
provided for them. In other words, the ratepayers must be taxed 
to build unnecessary schools, because the conscience of the 
Education League will not allow School Boards to buy secular 
teaching in the cheapest market. It is impossible to imagine 
that any Government will commit itself to such a project as 
this. One week of office would serve to convince Mr. Dixon 
himself of the impracticable nature of his own demand. 


Whatever is done with the 25th Clause, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Forster will not retain the words which declare that 
the payment of school fees shall not be deemed to be parochial 
relief given to the parents. The experience of the London School 
Board is alone sufficient to show what mischief this unwilling- 
ness to call things by their right names is doing. Inability on 
the part of parents to provide necessaries for their children 
is pauperism, call it by what name you will, and the in- 
vestigation of cases of pauperisin properly belongs to the 
Guardians of the poor. The transfer of thisduty from in- 
capable to capable hands might not get over the religious 
ditficulty; and, if so, nothing would be gained by proposing, by 
\say of compromise, an arrangement which it has been ascer- 
tained beforehand would not be accepted in that character. 
Whatever course the Government may take as to the 
payment of fees in voluntary schools, it ought to propose that, 
whether fees are paid in voluntary schools or remitted in 
School Board schools, the payment or the remission shall be 
left to the Poor Law authorities. They have the means of 
testing the genuineness of that plea of poverty which in the 
early years of a compulsory system is certain to be largely put 
jorward. There will be the same unwillingness on the part 


of an able-bodied man to apply for parochial relief in the 
shape of schooling for his children as in the shape of loaves 
for himself. And though this unwillingness may not be 
nearly so great as it ought to be, it will at all events not be 
broken down by the creation of a habit of contentedly 
receiving relief under another name. The Bishop of 
Manchester gave a much needed warning when he 
insisted on the “imminent peril of fostering pauperism.” 
There are many well meaning persons to whom this seems an 
imaginary danger, so long as the thing fostered is not called 
pauperism. ‘They will even oppose the transfer of the pay- 
ment of school fees to the Board of Guardians, on the ground 
that pauperism is fostered by an arrangement which makes a 
pauper of every man who is too poor to give his child educa- 
tion. They do not see that a man in this condition is nothing 
better than a pauper, and that, when once this is granted, the 
danger consists in depriving the road which leads him to this 
condition of the warning signals which the very mention of 
parish relief supplies. 


THE KINSALE RIOTS. 


: ee much perhaps has been made of the Kinsale riots, but 
there can be no doubt that they are very unfortunate 
for Kinsale, and not only for Kinsale, but for other Irish fish- 
ing-places. The fishermen are necessarily dependent on the 
buyers, and the buyers have apparently been frightened away. 
It is stated that a few who remained agreed unreservedly to 
the fishermen’s terms, but it is to be feared that buyers 
generally will now be disposed to give Kinsale the cold 
shoulder. According to one account, when the majority of 
the fish-buyers departed from Kinsale, “the fishermen blew 
“ them a farewell on their fog-horns ”; but most people will be 
of opinion that the fishermen must have been decidedly in afog as 
to their own interests when they indulged in this premature re- 
joicing. They have apparently yet to learn that fish cannot be 
sold unless there are people to buy them, and that unsold fish are 
not a profitable commodity. One of the Cork papers published a 
telegram from Queenstown, dated Wednesday week, stating 
that five Liverpool tugs had just put into Queenstown Har- 
bour, “having fled from Kinsale in fear of being fired upon 
“ by the fishermen during the riots ;” and it is added that “ one 
“ of them towed in twenty yawls with their crews who had 
“ taken flight on the same account.” Perhaps it may be some 
time before these tugs and yawls will again venture to place 
themselves at the mercy of the Kinsale fishermen. As to the 
merits of the original dispute, it would be idle to attempt to 
say which side was in the right. I1t appears that it turned on 
a question of prices, and that it was the fish-buyers who pro- 
posed a change in the ordinary terms. The buyers announced 
that they would require a discount of sixpence in the pound 
on the value of the fish sold during the rest of the season. Their 
justification for this demand was that they were put to expense 
in sending out boats to meet the fishermen and collect their fish, 
and that if the fishermen came in to land the fish and to offer 
them by auction, they would find that they had lost both time 
and money. The fishermen denied that there was any ground 
for this demand, and of course they were perfectly entitled to 
do as they thought proper, either in agreeing to or rejecting 
it. Father DuniteN, a Roman Catholic priest, advised the 
men to accept arbitration and to go to sea in the meantime. 
It was calculated that 2,000/. worth of fish would be lost if 
the boats remained in another night, and he thought it would 
be better that they should go to sea, even if, when they came 
back, they had to give the fish away in charity. The men were 
willing to agree to arbitration, but not to go to sea until the 
question was decided. All attempts to arrange matters 
between the buyers and the fishermen failed, and in the 
evening some of the latter met a cartload of fish 
coming into the town. It was ascertained that the fish 
had been sold by some Frenchmen to a buyer, and 
the mob at once broke open the boxes and destroyed 
the fish. 'Then they marched through the town, called on the 
different fish-buyers, and coerced them into signing a docu- 
ment pronfising to pay the old rates for fish. Where was 
some doubt as to whether one of the buyers had signed this 
paper, and the mob went to his lodgings, and, on being refused 
admittance, threatened to break open the doors. The buyer 
in a moment of excitement fired his pistol over their heads-in 
order to frighten them, but this only made them more furious. 
The police were pelted with stones in defending the house, 
and would probably have been overcome but for the arrival 
of the troops. One of the fishermen, a Manxman, was killed 


by a shot from the police, and he was honoured with a public 
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funeral attended by all the fishermen. There has been no 
further rioting, and, as we have said, such of the buyers as 
were not afraid to remain at Kinsale have withdrawn their 
demand for discount. 


For the present it may seem as if the victory rested with 
the fishermen, but it is a victory of a very ruinouskind. The 
fishermen may not think so, but they might almost as well 
have driven off the fish that swarm round their coast as the 
people who come to buy them. Buyers will henceforth be 
rather shy of going near Kinsale, and other Irish fishing-places 
will suffer from the evil reputation of the Kinsale fishermen. 
Indeed every incident of this nature inflicts a serious blow 
on Irish industry generally. Industry cannot thrive without 
capital, and capitalists are the most timid people in the world. 
People at a distance will naturally be tempted to put the case 
of the fish-buyer whose house the fishermen try to pull down 
about his ears because he will not pay them just what they 
choose to demand for their fish, along with the case of the 
landlord who is shot at from behind a hedge because he prefers 
a tenant who pays his rent to one who does not. The fisher- 
men were certainly not bound to agree to the discount im- 
posed by the buyers, but all they had to do was to find some 
other means of disposing of their fish. All this is simple 
enough; but we are afraid that the Kinsale fishermen will be 
confirmed in their error by the victory which they flatter 
themselves they have obtained. It is true that the fishermen 
are not exclusively Irishmen. Kinsale is the headquarters 
of a great fishery business, and boats come there not only 
from different points on the Irish coast, but from England, 
Scotland, and France. It has been suggested that the popu- 
lation of Kinsale is rather Spanish than Irish, and the balconies 
of the houses in the Spanish style are cited in proof of this 
assertion. It is less doubtful that Kinsale was at one time 
famous as a haunt of daring and successful smugglers, and 
something of the hereditary spirit may perhaps still cling to 
it. We do not know, however, that much light is thrown on 
the affair by going into the past history of Kinsale. A fishing 
population such as is gathered there, poor, ignorant, struggling, 
and of mixed nationalities, may be expected to be somewhat 
rough and disorderly. The demand which was made on the 
fishermen by the buyers was novel and unexpected, and some 
allowance must be made for the exasperation which it pro- 
duced. It would bev unfair to make too much of this riot 
either against the fishermen of Kinsale or against the Irish 
generally ; but it certainly supplies an obvious argument 
against the proposal of the Irish Fishery Commissioners to 
assist Irish fishermen by loans for the purchase of nets, 
boats, and fishing-tackle. In the first place, it is natural to 
ask why Irish fishermen alone should require this assistance 
when it is worth the while of English, Scotch, and French 
fishermen to come from a great distance to catch the fish 
which the Irish find at their own doors; and, in the next 
place, there is reason to fear that fishermen who do not hesitate 
to resort to violent measures in order to compel fish- 
buyers to pay them what they think a fair price for 
their fish, would be apt to offer a somewhat warm reception 
to any one who came to them to request payment of old debts. 
Fishermen are not always clear reasoners, and there would be 
considerable danger of a loan being regarded after a certain 
time as a gift. The administration of Ireland is not at 
present altogether so smooth and easy as to render it desirable 
that it should be further complicated by advances of 
Government money to needy fishermen which would have to be 
recovered periodically at the point of the bayonet. 


It is pleasant to turn from the painful and disheartening scene 
at Kinsale to an incident of a very different kind which took 
place at Dublin on Tuesday, when a spacious new dock was 
opened in the presence of the Lorp-Lizutenant, after whom 
it has been named. The Spencer Dock is entirely a work of 
private enterprise. It has been constructed by the Midland 
Railway ‘Company at a cost of some 60,000/., without any assist- 
nce from the public funds. Large docks built in a similar 
manner have lately been opened at Belfast, and it is satisfactory 
to find that some at least of the Irish people prefer to trust to their 
own exertions rather than to the wild and delusive promises of 
Home Rule agitators. On every side there are symptoms of 
the thriving condition of the country. It appears that the 
tonnage of the shipping of Dublin has doubled within the 
last twenty years, and the new works which have just been 
constructed will afford increased facilities for the growing 
traffic between Dublin and the English ports. What only a 
short time since was a dismal swamp, desolate and untenanted, 
1s now a fine range ef quays lined with warehouses and offices. 
Railway communication has been previded from one side of 
the country to the other, wiaile the network of lines is connec- 


ted at Dublin with the shipping trade of the kingdom. There 
would be plenty of capital ready to be poured into Ireland if 
capitalists were only satisfied with the security of their invest- 
ments. The substantial prosperity which Ireland is now enjoy- 
ing is due to the more settled condition of the population, 
and to the increasing confidence of those who supply the re- 
sources of enterprise in the social progress of the country. It 
is unfortunate that such incidents as the Kinsale riot should 
occasionally occur to disturb this confidence, but it may be 
hoped that at least they will not be without their warning. 


SOCIAL CHANGES. 


A writer has lately given it as his opinion that 
social science is unsociableness reduced to a science; that 
progress in comfort and convenience, and all the facilities which 
make life easy, conduce to isolation ; that the more snug people are 
at home the less they like to leave it; that sofas and easy chairs 
have knocked hospitality on the head ; that serials and magazines 
have superseded gossip by word of mouth; that the imagination 
receives and entertains through novels ; that, in short, society in our 
day is best figured by the Lady of Shalott, the newspaper being 
the shield through which we see the world. And this tone falls 
in quite naturally with the feeling, or rather the habits, of the day. 
A man jis out of harmony with his age who descants on the 
pleasures of society. No modern authority professes frank enjoy- 
ment in the company of his fellow-creatures. A sensation of 
musty antiquity pervades every avowal of the sort. Such senti- 
ments as “The hours wes in are the most 
leasing of any we enjoy,” “ That part of life we spend in compan 
i the most pleasing of all our moments,” tell thelr own Per aa 
cannot certainly be less than a hundred years old ; as they are, in 
fact, some score years more, being found in the Tatler. Nobody 
ever tells his dream now with the prelude “ Methought I was in the 
midst of a very y een company.” Every picture of the sort 
recalls the days of formal dresses and uneasy furniture. We are 
not sure that any divine of our day would own to Philip Henry's 
vindication of a town life—thatit was always a pleasure to him to 
see a good man pass along the street. There are two ways of 
solacing ourselves in fatigue or weariness of spirit—either by repose 
of head and limb, or by counter excitement and the exercise of 
other faculties. When dress was a restraint and bodily comfort was 
not viewed as an art, the best resource was the stimulus of com- 
pany, talking, dancing, card-playing. And it is still the case in 
many countries that the peasants who work all day dance late 
into the night; voluntary movement is their rest. Home to them 
offers few attractions; meaning, it may be, a stool by a smoking 
or fireless hearth, a place to shun till supper-time or bed-time 
comes. People in such circumstances are ready for any form of 
amusement. It is no new thing to like one’s ease; but the arts 
and habits of life have advanced slowly in this direction; with 
their advance comes independence of external aids. Relaxation, 
which once was social, now affects the hermit. We grow 
more sensitive to the annoyances of intercourse, and find it 
answers best for our immediate ends to consult self only. Of 
old, ennui interfered with this selfishness; but ennui is not the 
universal enemy it used to be. Time is not so often nowadays called 
“the enemy.” The idlest of us have more resources than idleness 
once found ready to hand. — is an enormous power of 
spending time lazily and unprofitably which used to be simply 
awned away. We have a literature which needs so little intel- 
ectual effort that even the family of Osbaldiston would not have 
been driven to pitch and toss, cutting cudgels, or biting their 
thumbs, as the sole occupations of leisure. Nobody, even in poetry, 
proposes the absurd and impossible indulgence of lying under a 
tree, like the Eugenios and Lysanders of our antiquity. We can loll 
to our satisfaction indoors, and we resent interruption with much 
more genuine ill-humour than it was the part of those uncomfort- 
ably reclining dreamers or students to put on, We see that the 
ts and essayists were thrown upon their invention for such 
images; the world about them life from another point of 
view ; it was their office to show the intellectual uses of retiring 
into self, and the diversion which a superior mind might find in 
its own company. 

When social intercourse was assumed to be the Highest pieneupe 
of man, it may be observed that ly speaking this intercourse 
was of men with men. Good company in the old essayists gener- 
ally means the gathering of wits and men of intellect in clubs and 
cotfee-houses, where conversation was carried on as asort of game 
in an arena with observers and listeners, The ladies’ tea-table makes 
a poor figure by the side of the tavern. Society now means the 
intellectual intercourse of the two sexes—a much more fatiguing 
thing, though no doubt affording some keen pleasures which the 
other lacks ; but not for long spaces of time. Easy talk can be kept 
up for an indefinitely. ce ge where the sexes are out of hear- 
ing of each other, though the excitement is greater when they 
mingle, We see this in all gatherings where inexperience or want 
of breeding leaves men to the guidance of their instincts. They 
‘assemble in knots. The ladies gossip to one another. In a lower 
class there is still the same natural separation. The women 
“ neighbour” with each other, the men collect in groups or herd 
in the public-house. 

Progress and refinement have brought society te its most diffi- 
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cult period, though literature and fiction take no notice of this. 
The pictured ease of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, those dinners of witty 
men and women where the feminine intelligence draws out the 
masculine, are among the rarest of social successes. For once 
when such contact has hit off some brilliant or charming or 
soothing effect, it misses ten times or twenty. And the annoyance 
is — in having been dull or stupid in each other’s company, 
and the exposure more telling; when often repeated, it results in 
a settled disinclination for the scene of such discomforts. People 
do not always know the origin of this sense of flatness, but we 
may take for granted that nobody has any fixed aversion to effort 
in what he excels in. Of course half the grumbling about society 
is simply an echo; it is only a minority that is able to arrive at an 
unbiassed judgment in any personal question of likes and dislikes. 
As matters at present stand, the opportunities for grumbling are 
twofold. The people who grumble at the prospect of a social 
gathering to which they are committed would grumble even more 
querulously at the want of society. There is in most circles an 
Lervmrwes | distinction between visitable people within reach and 
“society” as they understand the word. Every country neighbour- 
hood is found deticient in eligible acquaintance ; and in this thickly 
populated world it never was so common as it is now to hear people 
complain of the dulness and meagreness of society—“ of knowing 
nobody ” within an attainable distance. It may throw some light 
upon the causes of this grievance to discover where it is least pro- 
minent. One social influence of a cheerful, cordial kind will 
harmonize many incongruous elements; but such an influence tells 
most powerfully where there are the physical hindrances of 
mileage or locomotion to force people into content with circum- 
stances. While there is an imaginary porcelain Paradise, all sense, 
wit,and grace, within tantalizing distance, it is only in human 
nature to hang aloof from the ordinary clay of which near neigh- 
bours are generally composed ; but once realize that the lot is cast 
among them, that it is this or none, and Hobson’s choice will 
develop many unexpected points of sympathy and companionship. 
Something of all this may be due to modern habits of self- 
analysis, much assisted by the tone of our social literature—to a 
wing study of sensations which disturbs the swing imparted 
y external action and events. The diversion to be found in 
company, as such, used to be taken for granted; people did not 
review their own experience after each taste of it. Now 
things are changed, and this form of amusement is put upon its 
trial, and charged with the onus of proof like any other. The 
mere trouble and cost of it seemed once to e that it must 
be worth its price; as Professor Wilson said of horse exercise, 
that riding held its ground as a pleasure because it was expen- 
sive, and purchased pain is by idiots thought pleasure. The 
thinkers of the last century did indeed begin to speculate on 
the matter; one excellent woman we find rebuking herself for 
a splenetic fit of dissatisfaction with society in the words of 
Epictetus :—“ But you are wretched and discontented ; be pleased 
and make the best of everything. Call society an entertainment 
and a festival.” And the wits made discoveries. When Mrs. 
Montagu saw “ our maccaronic beaux and coterie dames” go into 
the country to the winter holidays in traditional gaieties, 
she prophesied failure. The world she considered past its youth, 
and the people who went to their dreary mansion to keep their 
Christmas she foresaw would not laugh till they got back to 
London again. But whatever the feeling towards country visit- 
tg, solttasy ease and snug comfort were as yet nobody’s ideal, 
either as a pleasure or a virtue. This fine lady, who felt it to bea 
misfortune that few pleased her, drew the inference that she must 
enlarge her circle of acquaintance. She could bear with twenty dis- 
_— people better than with one ; and when she loses friends, 
e accepts the “mechanic help” of numbers as aids to flagging 
spirits and vivacity. And of course it is in ms centres that society 
still holds its own. Sydney Smith liked London because it needed 
two or three millions of people to produce a perfect society em- 
bodying the quintessence of mind,and manners. But on a different 
ground great cities are the theatres for society. It can be conducted 
more continuously, and with fewer rude disappointments, All 
easures in the long run depend upon habit. People really like 
t what they are used to, whatever itis, unless there is perpetual 
mental or bodily pain involved in it. The only way to like society 
is to mix habitually in it, till a cessation of social intercourse, 
and being thrown upon self for relaxation, brings something of a 
blank; to be so engaged in it that there is no custom to fall back 
upon when a week or a month comes without a prospect of change, 
or any alternative to the dozing solitude of the study or the 
quiet serenity of the domestic hearth which hold out such charms 
to a jaded fancy. Of course the study and the hearth are the 
oP eg so to say—of the fancy if the mind 
exercises itself there; but mental activity is, we suspect, the 
exception in lone winter evenings passed in the strictly domestic 
circle where no interloper makes a demand on the general energy. 
And people used to be more aware of this than they are now, 
and more tolerant of interruption. 
The immense increase of writers in some 
degree for the falling-off of good talkers. the circles where 
we look for examples in this subject we shall frequently find 
some busy intellect that needs rest and quiet after the labour 
of his pen, and to whom the necessity of talking would be 
an injurious strain on ov’ powers. Writing has become 
a i essien within the century. The tone 
tow: the before that time indicates how little share it 


beside, can deride “ hireling scribblers” as a “ hungry crew,” 
without a thought of satisfying nature’s cravings at their own 
tables. Ifa friend is criticized by the journals, it is explained that 
“ the scribblers get a dinner by it.” “ It would be cruel to grudge 
them their morsel,” and an unpopular or political leader is expected 
to “fatten many starving authors.” When good talking would at 
least get a man a dinner in good company, nobody would throw 
himself on his pen fora meagre support till he had failed or proved 
himself unfit for social successes, including a patron and the chance 
of a pension. Things are changed since the time when it was the 
boast at Bulstrode that the paper used to remain unopened day 
after day. Those who would have entertained the world by their 
talk in the eighteenth century now mirror society to us of the 
nineteenth, and through a different medium. We donot deny that 
it is some compensation for the old flash or flow of wit, but it is 
very far from being all gain if it helps us to do without each 
other’s company. 

Looking through the country as a whole, we doubt if ever since 
society framed itself sociability was so much out of fashion as it 
is now; and there are causes at work which seem more likely to 
extend the breach than to solder it up. For there is a growing re- 
sentment of patronage, an assumption of equal terms in all familiar 
contact, which threatens to convert every invitation to dinner 
into an act of humiliation or of self-assertion. It is pleasant 
enough to entertain inferiors as such, but pride takes the alarm 
when advantage is taken of its condescensions; and the more 
grades multiply and the scale of precedence refines itself, the more 
contracted will be even the possibilities of genial social inter- 
course. 


THE LEGEND OF BERKELEY. 


hy is wonderful to follow the gush of antiquarian learning which 
is sure to burst forth whenever any spot which has the least 
pretension to historic celebrity receives what, in the dialect of the 
enny-a-liners, is called a “royal visit,” or “a visit from royalty.” 
English a “ royal visit” would mean a visit from a King or 
Queen ; what a “ visit from royalty” may mean we do not profess 
toknow. “ Royalty” is a quality or abstraction, and we know 
not in what sense it may be said to visit a man, unless it be by 
settling on him and making hima King. These points are too 
hard for us; abstractions are beyond our powers of reckoning ; s0, 
for aught we know, a visit from the Prince of Wales may bea 
“ visit from royalty.” All that we say is that a visit from a man 
who is not a King is not, save in the dialect of newspaper flunkeys, 
a “royal visit.” No one would call a visit from a Duke’s eldest 
son a “ ducal visit,” and the case is exactly the same. However, 
the castle of Berkeley and the city of Bristol have lately been 
visited by the Prince of Wales, and those whose trade it is to go 
into ecstasies about such things have gone into ecstasies at the 
“ royal visit.” Quiet people may perhaps think that the visit, royal 
or otherwise, might as well have been left alone; they may be 
inclined to wink at races and steeplechases where they have gone 
on always, but they may think it rather.a pity to go and set them wu 
in new places. But of course a “royal visit” sets to work a crow 
of pens, and not the least the pens of those who make it their busi- 
ness, when anything happens now, to look up anything at all like 
it, or anything that has to do with the same place or the same 
family, which happened long ago. Now at Berkeley several real, 
and more mythical, things have happened, and of course, now that 
a “royal visit” has been added to one class or the other, many 
tongues are naturally unloosed to talk about the former history of 
the place. This would be all very well if only people would 
be satisfied to go to the right — to find out something about 
either Berkeley or any other place. But the people who rush off 
to chatter in the newspapers will not stop to look either into the 
original authorities or into those modern writers who have dealt 
with the original authorities in a critical fashion; their whole 
notion is simply to pick up the local legend, tradition, or inven- 
tion, to tell it over again with a great air of research, and 
perhaps to trick it out with some new omament in the fresh 
telling. Hence, whenever there is a “royal visit” or anythi 
else that is at all exciting to the penny-a-lining mind, a flood o 
exploded falsehood is at once poured forth as a matter of course. 
Mythical pedigrees of course claim a large share. Nothing is so 
easy to invent as a pedigree, and nothing is so pleasant to those in 
whose supposed honour a pedigree isinvented. May we also believe 
that in some mysterious way the invention affords pleasure to the 
inventor? We fancy that the people who talk about “royal 
visits” and such like somehow feel that they themselves come 
nearer to being royal by talking about them; and so we believe 
that those who invent pedigrees for Grosvenors or Berkeleys feel 
as if, not only the Grosyenors or the Berkeleys, but themselves 
also, are somehow drawn nearer by the process to the great per- 
ery weal or mythical, whose names they seem to stick in at 
om. 


The connexion between Berkeley and Bristol is one of old stand- 
ing, dating at least from the middle of the twelfth century. It 
has sometimes been hostile, sometimes friendly ; but in one form 
or another it has gone on from then till now. Berkeleys have in 
one age or another been burghers of Bristol, tyrants of Bristol, 
representatives of Bristol, Lords-Lieutenant of Bristol: Here 
then is a real piece of history. A city which has stood in these 
varying relations to a neighbouring Lord, and which once was able 


hed in the distinctions of soslety; and ladies, hospliable to ll 


for a moment to get rid both of the neighbouring Lord and of the 
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King himself, comes nearer than most English towns to the posi- 
tien of the independent cities of the Commonwealth. The history 
of Bristol—and the history of Bristol almost carries with it the 
history of Berkeley—is a real historical subject, which it wants a 
critical historian to write, and which, far more than most pieces 
of local history, would quite repay a critical historian for the 
writing. We wish however just now to discharge a humbler 
duty, to point out a few of the romances of early date to which 
the later “royal visit ” and the accompanying steeplechases have 
given a renewed currency. We confess that we have failed to 
watch one great authority. We failed to mark whether the Daily 
Telegraph has made the occasion an excuse for any special elo- 

ence, and especially whether it has traced up the pedigree of the 

rds of Berkeley to the Sassanides. The feat would have been 
a noble one, and it would have had the great advantage that the 
new pedigree would be not a whit more untrue than the old one. 
While one is inventing, it is just as easy to say King of Persia as 
to say King of Denmark; and we have no doubt that, for the 
roper fee, the intermediate links in the chain might be as readily 
found in the one case as in the other. 

Failing this, we lighted on some curious matter in one of the 
illustrated papers—curious, that is, as showing how people will go 
on fur generations telling the same impo: ible story, one after 
another, without ever stopping to think whether there is an 
evidence for it, or whether there could be any evidence for it. We 
know not whether it ever fell to the lot of any of our readers to 
hear a local Gloucestershire antiquary hold forth on the glories of 
the house of Berkeley. It has been our lot more than once, and 
the process is a very singular one. You are always told how 
Robert Fitz-Harding, the founder of the house of Berkeley, was 
son of Harding—about which, so far, there can be no doubt—and 
that Harding was Mayor of Bristol, Governor of Bristol, son of “ the 
King of Denmark,” and a follower of William the Conqueror. You 

erhaps mutter that the two callings of Mayor of Bristol and son of a 
King of Denmark sound ratherincongruous. You perhaps gently ask 
what son of what Kingof Denmark,and hint thatsoremarkable a fact 
as that of a son of Sver Estrithson serving under William—that is, 
serving against his father—should at least be made out by some 
contemporary evidence. Your teacher goes on to tell you that 
Robert Fitz-Harding married the heiress of “ the Saxon family of 
Berkeley de Dursley,” and you perhaps gently murmur that this 
French-sounding territorial description is something, to say the 
least, unusual in the case of a “Saxon family,” and indeed that 
“Berkeley de Dursley” is a rather odd deseription of any family 
ofany race. You ask at least to be shown the place in Domesd 


If the Conqueror gave the manor to Roger, it must have been after: 
the Survey was made, for he a there not as holding the. 
manor, but ee as the King’s reeve, holding it to farm. But 
in that profitable calling he seems to have festhered his nest not a 
little, as he — over and over again in the local history of 
Gloucester (Historia et Cartulariumt Monasterii Sancti Petri 
Gloucestriee) -as a benefactor to the Abbey. That Cartulary 
contains the names of various other persons described as “ of 
Berkeley,” out of which it is likely that any one who thought it 
worth the trouble might put together a of this first 

mesday, or in the 


Berkeley family. But there is nothing in 

Cartulary, or in Wace, or anything else, to make us. think that 
Roger the “ preepositus ” was “ one of the chieftains of the inva- 
| ding .’ Still less does any ‘old chronicler tell us” that 
| Robert Fitz-~-Harding was “descended from the kings of Denmark.” 
| It has been shown more than once that there is strong presumptive 
| evidence, though no positively direct proof, to show that he was 
the son of Harding, the son of Eadnoth the Staller, who held 
high office under Edward, Harold, and William, and was killed in 
withstanding the landing of Harold’s sons on the coast of Somer- 
set. In short, the Berkeley pedigree is not merely mythical, like 
most other pedigrees, but the myth actually displaces a piece of 
highly probable history. We do not at all know how things 
may be “aceording to Mr. 8. C. Hall,” from whom, we suppose, 
comes the statement a little further on that “ Roger de Berkeley 
held the manors of Berkeley and Dursley by grant from his kins- 
man, Edward the Confessor.’’ We need hardly say that there is no 
trace of all this impossible rubbish in Domesday, where Dursley 
simply appears without the mention of any particular tenant, as 
one of the members of the vast lordship of Berkeley. As for the 
unbroken succession of the manor, people seem to know as little 
of the state of things in the sixteenth century as in the eleventh ; 
for in Henry the Seventh’s time William Marquess of Berkeley, 
by a singular provision, made over the castle and manor to Henry 
the Seventh:and his heirs male, with remainder to his own heirs. 
The manor was therefore held by Henry the Seventh, He 
the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, on whose death it went bac 
to the heir of the Marquess, more than one Lord Berkeley in the 
meanwhile having held the castle, not as a freehold, but asa 
Constable and Porter under the Crown. Yet a “modern writer,” 
whom the <Antiquary goes on to quote, when he gets inside 
Berkeley Castle, finds his faney 

scarcely taxed to behold again, seated on the dais, its powerful lords— 
mirrors of chivalry ; we seem almost to hear the minstrels recite the praises 
of descendants of the royal Dane, who fought and conquered by the side of 


on which all this genealogy is founded ; of course you ask in vain; 
of course all such unreasonable cayils are thrust aside. There is 
the story, the true story that always has been, and it certainly 
will not be the fault of the penny-a-liners if it does not go on to 
be for some time to come. 

The queerest form: which the Berkeley legends have just 
now taken is to be found in the Antiquary, a paper whose curious 
contents we have had occasion to mention once or twice, and 
which tells us in its motto, “ We want nothing but facts.” As the 
Antiquary wants facts we will give him some, but the facts will 
be the clearer if we first borrow a little from his own store of 
fiction. After mentioning the visit of the Prince to Berkeley, and 
giving his general impressions of the town and castle, the Antiguary 
plunges into his antiquarianism and enlightens us as follows :— 

In the Domesday record Berkeley is styled a royal demesne and free 
borough ; and in the reign of Edward the Confessor it is said to have had 
within its bounds a nunnery, which the inmates forfeited by their dissolute 
conduct. .There is a tradition to the effect that the crafty Earl Godwin 

ing that way, left his nephew at the nunnery, under pretence that he 
was ie and that by this means he succeeded in corrupting the majority of 
the inmates, including the abbess herself, whose conduct the subtle earl 
afterwards reported to bis sovereign. This resulted in the dissolution of the 
Lunnery, and in its possession being granted to the Earl. 
Now, most certainly Berkeley is not called a “free borough” in 
Dom , nor is it called a “royal demesne” in those words, 
though of course it was such, and its being such is of importance 
to the story. It is indeed said, “ibi unum forum ”—that is, a 
market-town—“in quo manebant xvii homines et reddebant cen- 
sum in firma.” Out of this the “free borough ” may possibly 
have grown. But the story of the nunnery, which, as it is here 
told, any one would think was found in Domesday, is a mere story 
of Walter Map, which has probably grown out of the story of 
Swegen and ifu at Leominster, mixed up with the real 
destruction of an abbey at Berkeley which is incidentally men- 
tioned in Domesday under the head of Woodchester. All this 
has been long ago worked out by critical writers; but people who 
write this sort of thing no more look to modern criticism than 
they do to the original authorities themselves. Then we go on:— 

The conqueror afterwasds bestowed the manor on Roger, surnamed De 
Berkeley, one of the chieftains of his invading army. Roger, his grandson, 
who took part with Stephen against Hen -» Was deprived of his lands, 
which were given by the king to Robert Goveres of Bristol, 
in reward for his eminent services. This nobleman, as the old chroniclers: 
tell us, was descended from the kings.of Denmark, and. with the posterity 
of this renowned knight the extensive manor of Berkeley, one of the largest 
in England, has ever since remained, the present noble owner, the Right 
Honourable Francis William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, second Lord Fitz~ 
hardinge, being the twenty-sixth in direct descent fromthe above Robert 
Fitzhardinge, the founder of the family. According to Mr. 8. C. Hall, it 
appears that in the time of Edward the Confessor, a “De Berkeley” 
possessed the adjoining manor and castle of Dursley ; and his descendant 
might probably have joined the Conqueror on, or immediately after, his 
invasion, and thus retain the possessions until the domain was, during the 


the Conqueror ; we behold his successors, in one unbroken line for centuries, 
surrounded by their vassals, holding regal sway. . 

The descendants of the royal Dane and the unbroken line of his 
successors are just as much creations of the fancy as the “ 
sway,” which assuredly no subject held in the realm either of 
King William or of King Henry. 

e have of course a great deal about Edward the Second, 
Next to his oe in the tower of his own building at Caer- 
narvon may come his death-place at Berkeley, where we are shown 
the Elizabethan bedstead on which the deed was done, and the 
seventeenth-century rapier with which it was done. But we are 
oa that the Antiquary must be misrepresenting Mr. Parker when 

e says :— 

Mr Parker considers it still a doubtful point whether this was the room 
in which the murder of King Edward was committed. The bedstead, which 
is known not to be very ancient, he says was an old Jacobin one, while the 


rapier is one of about the time of James. 
A “ Jacobin bedstead” is beyond us. It ‘of 
1789; ” only perhaps those de and slew a King may 
in some sort looked on as Jacobins before thet time. And 
as for the rapier of the time of James, an —. showman 
might improve the hint, and say that it had n wielded by 
Santiago of Compostella in some battle against the dogs of 
Paynimrie, One scrap more; in the Answers to C ndents 
we find another curious notice in the days of er of 
Berkeley :— 

A.J.—The curfew was the general name'for a law made by William the 
Conqueror, and enforced by severe penalties, that at the ringing of a bell 
at eight o’clock in the evening, all persons should put out their lights, cover 
or rake out their fires, and go to bed. 

The details are so minute that we must really ask for chapter and 
verse of the enactment ; meanwhile we will cap the question and 
answer with another question and answer from a Report of the 
Endowed Schools Fe mah What was the feudal 
system? ”—“ The ringing of a bell.” 

Surely a patriotic prince would rather always stay at home 
than go about paying royal visits, if this prodigious splutter of 
antiquated rubbish is always to follow on them. 


FACILITIES OF WORSHIP. 
. PRIVATE members’ Bill, with the large object of pro- 
- moting facilities of worship within the Church of England, 
has had the good luck to reach House of Lords in the ewly 
daye before Easter. To be surethis is the third year of Mr. Salt’s 
championship of his measure, and he has on the present occasion. 
merited his:success by having had the good sense to listen to the 
objections made by friendly critics to his scheme in its original. 


wars between Maud and Stephen, consigned to Henry, afterwards Henry II. 


form, and to modify it aecordingly. Two years sinee Mr. Salt 
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succeeded in passing a Bill with the limited but useful scope of 
allowing the bishops to license private chapels in schools, colleges, 
hospitals, and similar institutions which could show a homoge- 
neous congregation and claim specific ministrations, to which Bill, as 
it pce. 9 from the Commons, a very odd clause was appended, 
enacting a free trade in Church of England chapels, which would 
have been simply destructive of any parochial system. The Lords 
made short work of this proposdl, but passed the remaining 
Bill. In 1872 we the proposal reap in the ex- 

ded form of a Bi «bristling ” with same kind of 

usive “safeguards” as Mr. Morgan’s Burials Bill, but effec- 
tively providing for the conversion of every Bae in Eng- 
land into the cockpit of all the ies, High, Low, and 
Broad, Ritualistic, Latitudinarian, and Evangelical, into which the 
Church can be divided and subdivided. By it every incumbent 
might have found himself compelled to tolerate the antagonistic 
ministrations of a spiritual squatter, strong in the possession of a 
licence, which the Episcopate was to have been almost terrorized 
into granting. This Bill was destined to be read a second time, 
and to be no more heard of till the present Session, when it again 
pao a modified shape. In spite of the dangerous character 
of its general provisions, there were certainly some genuine safe- 
guards contained in the recast, while the general case might 
claim to rest upon admitted. grounds of grievance, where the 
helplessness, stupidity, or temper of an incumbent inclined him 
to play dog in the manger, and to refuse those additional 
ministrations for which a respectable portion of his parishioners 
were suitors. So the opponents of the actual Bill did not 
attempt to obstruct the second reading, while they moved 
for its reference to a Select Committee. In this they were 
not successful, and they put down for Committee the 
qualifying amendments which would convert it into a measure 
which would be harmless if not useful. Mr. Salt, thus 
brought face to face with criticism which was bond 
intended to mend and not to mar his measure, recognized 
its force, and, by consenting to incorporate the main suggestions 
into his clauses, secured the rapid and unostentatious progress 
of the Bill through the remaining s The measure as 
originally drawn, while professedly a Bill for giving additional 
“facilities of worship,” was easily pervertible by a lazy, a 
cowardly, or @ partisan bishop, playing into the hands of paro- 
chial agitators, into an engine for the persecution of quiet incum- 
bents. Subject to certain limits of distance and population, ten 
could on a Church land in 
Spite of the parson, and the bishop was com to grant their 
wish, after z preliminary inquiry Saleen a Commission, of which 
he was to name three members and the threatened vicar two. 

The weakness of the proposal obviously consisted in the cir- 
-cumstance that it might, at the will of any fussy fanatic, be 
turned into a propaganda for troubling a parish with alien 
services and bellicose sermons, however contented and well 
supplied it might be with means of worship. ‘Ten signa- 
tures were easy to get even in a single household, and the 
petition to the bishop had only to allege that further facili- 


‘ties were tn ty while the onus of disproof was thrown 
-on the incum 


t, who had to place himself in the invidious 
attitude of seeming to resist a movement for the encouragement 
of devotion. With a partisan bishop the case would be even 
worse, for the promoters might my the Church Association, 
or some analogous body on some other side, whose e he was 
playing, and the whole investigation would then resolve itself into 
a sneak trial of the pre-condemned clergyman. Besides, nothing 
was said in the Bill as to the nomination of the new chaplain, who 
might either be the choice of the promoter or an episco port 
deputed to break down the legitimate influence of the paris 
priest. These various - have now been provided against ina 
The minimum number of petitioners has 
been raised from ten to twenty-five, and so the risk of collusion 
has been notably diminished, while the Bill is only operative in 
parishes of more than a thousand inhabitants, or where there is 
a hamlet of twenty houses more than a mile from any church. 
Then the petition is bound to embody certain nam somo d 
particulars. It must contain the name and address of the clergyman 


proposed to be licensed, a proviso which defines the patron- 


as belonging to the petitioners, and operates as a check upon 
the conspiring powers of clerics on the loose who may covet a 
ent and not be ambitious to have their antecedents scanned. 

It is also to contain other even more important information, for it 
‘must state the existing facilities for worship in the parish, and the 
additional facilities which the petitioners desire to obtain. After 
this the bishop’s freedom of action is guaranteed in more explicit 
terms than by the first draft of the Bill. He may disbelieve in 
the whole movement, and veto it accordingly. On the other 
hand, the incumbent may really be promoting the scheme, either 
warmly because he considers it the simplest and cheapest form of 
Church development open to him in a parish of which he still 
desires to remain incumbent, or critically because he recognizes 
the existence of persons with whom he cannot altogether agree, 
but whom he is willing to tolerate rather than by sheer resistance 
to drive them to the disastrous extremity of cutting up the parish 
and constituting a new and petty district which never can be 
reabsorbed. With a willing incumbent a few formalities con- 
clude the whole matter. But neither contingency may come 
to pass. The bishop may think there is something in the 
claim, and the incumbent may not be ready to surrender at dis- 
qretion, At this pojnt comes in what we consider the most 


valuable of all the amendments. The petition, as we have ex. 
plained, is bound to state what are the additional facilities which 
the promoters claim. Before anything more can be done, the 
incumbent has the option of himself offering to supply the desired 
ministrations within a reasonable time; and if he does so, or 
makes a fair approximation, the movement collapses. This provi- 
sion supplies a self-acting corrective to the gravest dangers of 
the new i, for it compels the progressists to work in 
silken halters. Where the —— is hopelessly lazy, indifferent, 
or contradictory, they will in all probability carry the day to the 
advantage of their fellow-parishioners. In other cases they might 
simply succeed in more firmly rooting the system which the 
were planning to circumvent, and in stirring up energies which 
were dormant only because there was no irritant to give them 
the — stimulus. In the meanwhile, whether the party triumph 
lay with the Evangelical or with the Ritualist, the parish as a 
whole would be the richer for as many more additional services or 
sacraments as the petitioners had claimed on their own behalf, 
In a word, the Bill has become one for increasing the quantity of 
worship throughout our parishes, and not, as originally ed, one 
for vexatiously disturbing its quality. 

Clearly an engine so liable to run round and give a back blow to 
those who were working it for private ends would not be set going 
without sufficient cause. But even if the bishop was of opinion 
that the incumbent had no case, he is not to be allowed to admin- 
ister Turkish justice; for the petition of me prance including 
both the name and the address of the prop clergyman, and the 
required additional services, is to be placarded for thirty days wu’ 
the doors of every Church of England place of worship in the parish, 
after which the whole matter has to be heard by a Commission of 
five, of whom the bishop is to name three, the incumbent two, and 
the promoters none at all. After all these processes have been 
gone through, but not | at the bishop may license the new 
chapel, subject to the demand on the part of any ten inhabitants 
to reconsider the step, and with the power of himself suspendi 
the licence for causes sufficient to himself. In the meanwhile, the 
offertory, unless the ordinary direct otherwise, is to go to the 

ish church; no marriages are to be celebra in the 
chapel, and all baptisms are to be duly recorded in the parish 
register. It might have been desirable towards the absolute per- 
fection of the safeguards, that the promoters should have been 
bound to provide some minimuin stipend for their nominee; but, 
considering that the bishop’s approval is purely optional, the 
greatest alarmist may make pretty sure that no prelate would be 
foolish enough to commit himself to the invidious position of 
licensing a — to starve on the confines of the rich pasturage 
of a hostile glebe. 

A clause is found in the middle of the Bill, which has no 
very necessary connexion with the remaining provisions, enabling 
a bishop to license a domestic chapel in any private house 
containing more than twenty inhabitants. e believe that 
the remaining Bill, in addition to existing facilities, would have 
met most of the reasonable cases which could have been 
brought under this clause. It would very certainly, as originally 
proposed, have been open to many abuses; for under it the purse- 
proud owner of a big house would have had the parson continually 
under his thumb by the threat of opening a chapel and driving 
his dependents (perhaps the entire parish) into its fold. Accord- 
ingly it has, like the rest of the measure, been reconsidered, and 
the amendments give the bishop entire discretion of refusing, 
limit the admission of any but the immediate dependents of the 
house by certain rules of distance and population, and allow the 
incumbent an — to the archbishop against the licence. 

Such is Mr. Salt’s Bill as it came into the House of Commons, 
and as it has gone up to the House of Lords. As originally 
framed, it was a.very risky experiment, but in its amended form 
we are inclined to think that it will be a useful measure, There 
can be no doubt that the Church of England, if it is to hold its 
own for the future, must learn to assimilate the hial and the 
congregational systems. The division into parishes, involving the 
territorial office of incumbent, and his exclusive tenure of the church 
and churchyard, is necessary both for the theory of a national 
Church, and as the only machinery for the general diffusion of 
the various opportunities of spiritual and temporal good of which 
such a Church is the accredited dispenser. On the other — 
the variety of allowable opinion in matters both of doctrine 
of ritual within the Church of England demands the generous 
toleration of very differently constituted centres of worship. This 
is chiefly the case in towns, but the demand endeubeediey exists 
all through the land. The combination of order and license is 
confessed 7 most difficult problem, and we are far from saying 
that Mr. Salt’s Bill in its amended form (for of that alone we are 
thinking) is the best solution. At all events it is an honest, and 
we believe a safe, attempt; and it has what is in our eyes the great 
merit of offering a scheme of religious extension alternative to 
the miserably wasteful and disheartening one of perpetually 
cutting up parishes, constructing mean district churches, 
founding pauperised incumbencies, instead of seeking the co-o 
tion of more men to work in the existing parishes, and offering 
there additional opportunities of worship, without the intervention 
of building committees, conveyances of site, speculative contr 
and final extras. On the whole, therefore, we shall be w' 
content to see the proposal put upon its trial. 
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TRADE-UNIONIST HEROES. 


HE present generation has sometimes been reproached with 
its want of appreciation of heroic qualities and conduct; and 

this indeed has been s ted as a reason why there are so few 
heroes. If heroes, it has been said, received more encouragement, 
there would probably,be more of them ; but, as it is, the age is 
really so cold and callous to great deeds that there is not much 
encouragement to perform them. It may be doubted whether 
this reproach is altogether justified in regard to any class, but 
there would seem to be at least one section of the community to 
which it can hardly in fairness be applied. It would appear that 
working-men, or at any rate those of them who are Trade- 
Unionists, cannot be accused of any backwardness in paying 

erous homage to those who have accomplished what they 
consider to be noble and heroic achievements. A remarkable 
illustration of this 
just been given at Maidstone. On Tuesday last what is variously 
called by the reporters “a public welcome,” an “ ovation” (and 
there were, no a at the breakfast), and a “ reception,” 
was given bya —_ y of Trade-Unionists to five distinguished 
-working-men. The ceremony took place at Maidstone under 
the auspices of the Maidstone Trades’ Council. Deputations of 
Unionists came from London, Canterbury, Chatham, and other 

, to do honour to the occasion. The “representative 

working-men ” of course were there, and all the most eminent 
democrats and agitators from town. Mr. Odger appeared as 
an embodiment of the London Trades’ Council, Mr. a 
Potter represented the mysterious junta known as the Bolt 
Court Committee, while Mr. a who was lately fined for 
rioting in Hyde Park, figured under the imposing title of the 
Democratic League. Early in the morning the deputations, 
together with the general body of Unionists, assembled at the door 
of the building in which the heroes of the day had for some time 
been residing, and when the — fellows appeared on the 
threshold, “all looking in excellent health,” they were received 
with immense enthusiasm. Amid “tremendous cheering” the 
were placed in a carriage and pair and driven in triumph throu 
the town. At the “Sun” inn they were entertained at a “su 
stantial breakfast,” with speeches afterwards, and they certainly 
had no reason to complain, if we may be allowed the expression, 
of any want of butter. Mr. Potter, who presided, assured them 
that public sympathy was with them, and Mr. Odger added 
some equally flattering and encouraging observations. One of 
the heroes was so touched by these remarks that he declared 
himself more attached than ever to Unionist principles, and said 
“he hoped to strive, as he had hitherto done, to improve the 
moral and social position of his fellow working-men.” Then in 
the evening there was a age meeting in the Corn Exchange, 
where addresses of a similar character were delivered; and alto- 
gether justice seems to have been fully done to the virtues and 
achievements of the tive working-men. It need hardly be re- 
marked that a demonstration of this kind serves two objects. 
It not only rewards the noble fellows who have already 
done great things, but it encourages them to fresh ex- 
ertions, and tends to stimulate and develop the latent heroism 
ofthe community. How far these effects will be produced in 
this instance of course remains to be seen, but the five working- 
men may have reflected as they went back to town that their 
heroism, though attended with some drawbacks, had at least 
been the means of securing them a handsome subscription and a 
vast deal of applause. 

e can imagine a stranger of an inquiring turn of mind arriving 
in the midst of the Maidstone féte. He would of course be 
deeply impressed by the procession, the cheering, the eloquent 
= es, and other marks of enthusiasm; and he would naturally 

ire to know what these men had done in order to command 
such striking proofs of sympathy and admiration. His own con- 
Jecture might possibly be that, when some calamity was impending 
over the public, they had interposed at great peril to themselves 
to avert it. Happy country, he would be tempted to say, in 
which there is to be found not only such gallantry, but such 
spontaneous —_ gratitude. He would be somewhat surprised 
to find that the promoters of the demonstration were rather shy 
of going into particulars on the subject, and preferred to gloss 
over the conduct of their heroes in general terms. He would be 
told that these men had suffered for their devotion to Unionist 
frnciples, and he would next ask what their Unionist principles 
led them to do. His feelings may be imagined when at 

he ascertained that the heroism which was being 
honoured in this enthusiastic manner consisted in a con- 
certed attempt to throw a great city into darkness, and to 
expose a vast number of innocent and helpless people, not only to 
painful inconvenience, but to dangers of the most serious kind, 
and that the only object of this conspiracy was to try whether 
they could not obtain a small pecuniary advantage for themselves. 
Tt was no doubt natural that this part of the gas-stokers’ story— 
for, strange as it may appear, the heroes of the Maidstone demon- 
stration were no other than the ringleaders of the gas-stokers’ 
strike Le released from gaol—should be rather kept in the back- 
ground during the ings of Tuesday last. Mr. Potter 
glided very gently over this delicate ground. “It might,” he 
said, “be a matter of opinion whether the gas-stokers had con- 
ducted their late movement in the most discreet manner.” Mr. 
Potter does not himself go so far as to say that a treacherous and 


injury, is an indiscretion ; but he says he can conceive it possible 
that other people might perhaps think it not quite discreet. As 
the ringleaders were caught and punished, there is one obvious 
sense in which their proceedings may be pronounced to have beep 
indiscreet. It might be considered indiscreet to do an act for the 
public advantage if the person who did it was likely to suffer for 
it. Mr. Potter did not explain whether his suagestion of the 
indiscretion of the gas-stokers went beyond the personal risks 
of their enterprise. e have some recollection that in the early 
days of the Sheffield inquiry there was a similar disposition 
in Trade-Unionist circles to admit that perhaps Mr. Broadhead 
had not always conducted his operations in the most discreet 
manner, and Mr. Broadhead himself has probably since come 


round to this opinion. In none of the reports which have reached 
us do we find, either in the speeches or resolutions, any trace of 


| even the faintest expression condemnatory of the conduct of the 
ition of true greatness has | 


gas-stokers, except Mr. Potter’s mild hint as to its questionable 
“discretion.” If the stokers had fully succeeded in their de- 
sign, there might have been loss of life as well as loss of 
s- It is impossible to exaggerate the danger to a city like 
ndon of being suddenly plunged at nightfall into absolute 
darkness, with all the accustomed lights extinguished in the streets 
and railways. Yet this is just what the stokers had in view. 
And the strongest thing which the Trade-Unionist delegates and 
wire-pullers can find to say about the matter is, that perhaps it 
was not altogether “discreet,” or at least that some prudish 
people might think so, Mr. Potter said “he was sure no 
working-man would consider that the gas-stokers had suffered 
any degradation by the imprisonment they had undergone,” and 
it would appear from the honour B age to them that no degrada- 
tion is supposed to attach to the offence which brought that 
unishment upon them. According to this code of Unionist morals, 
it is not thought to be disgraceful for a working-man to break a 
contract with his employer. We are reluctant to believe that 
this A a fair representation of the sentiments of working-men 
erally. 
ere is stated that the gas-stokers when they came out of Maidstone 
Gaol and found themselves conducted amid “tremendous cheer- 
ing” to the triumphal chariot prepared for them, “seemed for a 
moment bewildered by the warmth of their reception.” They were 
perhaps not aware that, in ——_ their fellow-workers to desert 
their employment, they had been engaged in such a glorious 
and noble enterprise; but it probably did not require much argument 
to convince them that they had really done nothing to be ashamed 
of, but rather indeed something to be proud of. There is an 
innocent audacity in a man who has just completed a sentence 
of imprisonment for conspiring to injure his employers and the public 
proclaiming that “he hopes to strive, as he has hitherto done, to 
improve the moral and social position of his fellow-workmen.” 
We have no hesitation in saying that this demonstration is dis- 
graceful to all connected with it. We find no expression of 
regret, not a syllable of contrition, but every mark of honour and 
t Samet on working-men whose only title to distinction is 
that they left their employment without warning, and incited 
others to do the same, at a moment when they knew that this 
breach of contract would entail a heavy loss on their masters, and 
injury on the public. If there was not an open ——- —— 
their crime, there was at least an impudent proposal that the law 
should be altered, so that henceforth it might be committed with 
impunity ; for this is really what the demands of the Unionists come 
to. The original sentence on the stokers was severe, but, in the eyes 
of the Unionists, the four months to which it was commuted was in 
principle quite as monstrous and unjust as a year’s imprisonment. 
_ stokers, in their opinion, ought not to have been punished at 
Nobody will say that the present state of the law of con- 
= is satisfactory. It is loose and confused, and might, as laid 
own by Mr. Justice Brett, be stretched to include almost all 
the ordinary combinations of social and commercial life. But 
it does not necessarily follow that a clean sweep should 
therefore be made of the law of conspiracy. The gravity of an 
offence depends to a certain extent on the consequences flowin 
from it, not of course purely accidental consequences, but su 
consequences as may be reasonably expected and foreseen. What 
might be avery small matter when done by only one man becomes 
a very serious matter when carried on on a great scale by a large 
body of men acting together. In the present instance the gravity 
of the desertion of the gas-makers lay in the number of men who 
were acting in concert, and the combined effect of their misconduct 
undoubtedly tended to aggravate their crime. As the law now 
stands an ordinary breach of contract is punishable only by a 
fine, but it becomes a criminal offence when it is associated 
with aggravated injury or misconduct. The gravity of the 
crime may be further increased when there is a conspiracy to 
practise it on a large scale. It is impossible to leave out of account 
the intention and consequences of such an act. There is a wide 
and obvious a single workman throwing up 
work without notice, and a conspiracy of all the workmen in a 
factory to do so, as the injury to the employer is of course 
enormously increased. And, again, there is an equally obvious 
distinction between men withdrawing from work when engaged 
in any ordinary operation, such as building a house, where 
the result would be simply inconvenience and delay, and 
men going off suddenly when in charge of railway points or 


breach of contract, with a view to inflict great public 


ignals, or anything else on which the safety of life and property 
pent The gas-stokers’ strike was one of the weet Seals of 
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breach of contract, and included every conceivable aggravation 
of the crime. Great injury was done to the employers, public 
interests were affected, and the conspiracy was on a large scale, 
and had a deliberately malicious intention. The effect of the 
changes in the law which are advocated by Mr. F. Harrison 
and the Trade Unionists would be simply to remove an act of 
this kind from the catalogue of criminal offences altogether, and 
to enable it to be performed with practically complete impunity. 
It would then be treated as subject only toa fine. The offenders 
would be fined, and the fines would be immediately paid out of 
the funds of the Union, or by a subscription among the trades; 


and practically this would of course be no punishment at all. In_ 
dealing with questions of this kind, it must be remembered that 


the object of all punishment is simply to put a stop to certain 
evil practices. And it is evident that, if such a breach 
of contract as that of the gas-stokers were to be made 
punishable only by fine, society would have no real hold 
on the offenders whatever. is is a state of things 
which of course cannot be contemplated seriously for a moment. 
The idea of the Unionists and of their advocates seems to be 
that the Masters and Servants and Criminal Law Amendment 
Acts are unfair, because they do not press equally on all 
classes of the community; but the reason why they do not press 

ually is simply that working-men are almost the only people 
who commit the offences against which they are directed. It is 
held to be unfair to punish working-men for rattening and picket- 
ing, because employers are not punishable for sending out black 
lists. Of course the men can send out black lists, too, if they 
choose, and the only reason why this is not punishable is because it 
does not involve violent coercion, as picketing does. No doubt 
if the Trade Unionists could show that employers are guilty of 
malpractices for which they ought to be punished, but for the 
punishment of which no provision is made, that might be a very 
good reason for remedying this deficiency. But it is absurd to 
argue that it is unfair and invidious to punish working-men for 
offences which they are in the habit of committing because other 
classes, not being in the habit of committing these offences, are 
not similarly punished. The idea seems to be that every working- 
man who is sent to prison should be balanced by an incarcerated 
capitalist, and that the object of the criminal law is not so much 
to check crime as to distribute punishments so that each class of 
society may come in for an equal share in the course of the year. 
Those who take this view appear to forget that the law is 
directed, not against persons or classes, but against acts. The 
demonstration in favour of the gas-stokers supplies the strongest 
possible argument against the demands of the Unionists; for it 
shows that their only object in seeking a relaxation of the law is 
= they may be enabled to resort with impunity to violence 
and fraud. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Ww. have long been familiar with the exuberant piety of the 
Daily Telegraph at the sacred season which has just drawn 
to a close, and certainly it cannot be said that on Good Friday last 
our contemporary was not equal to himself. But still a change 
has come over the spirit of his dream. We have no longer the 
mee og but the laughing, philosopher to instruct us; or, as he 
mig 


t himself express it, the tears of April have given place to its 
sunny smiles. He has discovered that cheerfulness may be com- — 


bined with devotion, and “a solemn religious memory with a 
great popular playtime.” In fact, to adopt his own epigrammatic 
summary of the situation, “the great Christian festival of Good 
Friday ” is “ at once holy day and holiday.” To be sure we had 
supposed in our ignorance that Good Friday was regarded by the 
Church, or, as our contemporary words it, by “rigorous ecclesi- 
astics,” and ‘‘ well-intentioned and serious folks,” as the most solemn 
fast of the Christian year, And while it is very easy, as experience 
abundantly testifies, to turn a fast into a holiday, it does not at first 
sight seem easy to combine the two. But the Telegraph has de- 
voted a column and a half to expounding how this may be achieved ; 
and although to those who are not more familiar than ourselves 
with the revelations of the great prophet his exposition may 
seem dark with excess of light, it would be ungrateful not to do 
our best to profit by the lesson thus solemnly conveyed. And the 
more so as it is not obscurely hinted that, ‘‘ for those who would 
assist this age” in understanding Christianity, a mastery of these 
“ imperishable and irresistible truths "—whatever they may be— 
is absolutely essential. In the first place, then, it must be re- 
membered that Good Friday usually falls in April, “ when with 
such weather as we may fairly ct this morning”—but certainly 
did not have—“ the cattle flat become a beautiful natural 
cathedral, roofed with azure and floored with emerald,” to say 
nothing of — violets, and “ crimson clouds” of apple- 
blossoms. Under these circumstances tens of thousands of happy 
ple will issue forth from towns and cities “to hear the chorister 
k, in preference to more formal services,” although serious folks 
have placarded the walls with invitations “to remember the 
meaning of the — n.” We least 
a@ great many e went to i orest or the 8 
Palace instead ing to church Friday ; 
fail to understand is, how they were in doing so exhibiting 
the highest religious observance of “ the great Christian festival.” 
contem y, who is not less at home in the mysteries 


of art than of religion, proceeds to explain his meaning by a 


“ Not long ago a famous modern artist, Jean Léon Géréme, was 
commissioned to paint the Crucifixion.” We suppose we must be 
less familiar than the Zelegraph with “ the power and resources of 
the Frenchman’s pencil.” We were not therefore aware that he 
is the equal of “the great Masters themselves ”—Rembrandt is 
the only great master mentioned by name, but “the Italian 
artists ” in general are airily swept into the reckoning—“ in terror, 
sublimity, pathos, thrilling delineation of anguish and horror,’ 
and their superior in “graphic realism,” though “he must have 
remained”? (why, is not stated) “inferior in pious sentiments.” 
Géréme, however, though he might have equalled or excelled all 
the old masters in painting the Crucifixion, generously resolved not 
to press his advantage. In short, he painted the Crucifixion much 
as another famous artist is reported to have painted the Passage 
of the Israelites over the Red Sea, by depicting a stormy ocean and 
a murky sky, and explaining to captious critics that the Israelites 
had all passed over and the Egyptians were all drowned; in 
other words, he did not paint it at all. “In his tine 
canvas of the Crucifixion you saw no cross at all, no 
sufferer, and no sick throes of agony.” All you did see was a 
wide landscape with “the shadows of three crosses” stretching 
over it, and these shadows—emblematic apparently of the com- 
bination of “ holy day and holiday” —are somehow at the same time 
“luminous,” especially the central one, and also “long stripes” 
(why not streaks? ) “of gloom.” So far we quite understand that 
M. Géréme’s way of painting the Crucifixion was to paint a part of 
the hill of Calvary where the Crucifixion did not take place, just 
as the other great artist already referred to painted the Red Sea 
when the Israelites were not passing over it. What follows is 
less easily intelligible. “ It was enough! the imagination of every 
sensible spectator gladly accepted the liberty given, and conceived 
the details of the Hill” (of the Cross? ) “ better than by repulsive 
representation, the more so as the moral of the story was hinted 
so well in the rest of the canvas.” But what is the moral? The 
painter himself, it appears, did not understand it, though he was 
unconsciously “inspired” to suggest a possible reconciliation 
between the old and new way of looking at “this sublime but 

ainful narrative.” The artist, we are reminded, “is ofttimes 
inspired as well as the prophet,” and evidently, though the 
Telegraph is too pious expressly to say so, much better than 
the Evangelist. For when Géréme considered how the Cruci- 
fixion should be described, “‘ he withdrew the grim and vulgarizing 
particulars,” recorded by the four Evangelists, “‘in which the an- 
cient masters revelled,” and thought it best only “ to lay, soft and 
restrained across the foreground, the shadow of the deed which bap- 
tised Christianity in blood.” Still there is something to be said in 
excuse for the Evangelists, though not for the medieval artists. 
“Tn the first ages of the faith” there was a reason for dwelling on 
the “ awful physical and local circumstances” of the Passion, for 


| otherwise “a thousand martyrs” might have been unequal to the 


demands on their endurance. But “when the ethics of Christi- 
anity conquered, as they finally did,” the case became very 
diiferent. 

And here the Teleyraph writer passes, with light fantastic 
tread, from the regions of theology and Christian art to the 
equally familiar domain of Church history. There has never 


| been anything so curious, he assures us, as the elevation of the 


Cross into the Labarum. It beats the achievements of the 
Sassanides and “ the tail of the Thibet ox.” So it was, however, 
that “in three hundred years from the deed commemorated to-day, 
the crur was raised to Imperial dignities, and Tertullian cou 

write ”—and then follows a well-known passage from Tertullian, 
in which “ the crux” is not remotely alluded to. The fact evidently 
is, that our learned instructor had heard at one time or other 
of a passage from St. Augustine, written about the end of the fourth 
century, where he speaks of ‘ the Cross which our enemies trampled 
on being worn on the brow of kings” ; but he had forgotten the 
passage and the name of the author, and, happening to stumble on 
a trite extract from Tertullian which figures in every manual of 
Church history, on another subject, and written two centuries 
earlier, he thought that would do as well. And as he had just 
been talking about Constantine and the Labarum, and probably 
thought ‘the Fathers,” as well as “the great masters,” were a 
sort of close corporation, who lived about the same time and were 
all very like one another, he put down Tertullian, who died in 
216, as writing three hundred years after the Crucifixion. From 
Tertullian we pass to “the monk Telemachus,” and from him 
to “‘the cross upon the red ensign of England upon the African 
seas,” and so at last we are brought back to the moral of the 
story, which is this time negatively explained. “The old con- 
ventional type,” it appears, is “too gross for that ideal sacrifice 
of love which it commemorates ’’—which ought to mean, if it 
means anything, that “the solemn religious memory” is no 
more than a beautiful myth. But then a few lines before it 
was a deed which baptised Christianity in blood, and nerved 
the martyrs to bear their torments. Nor is the matter 
greatly elucidated by another elaborate eulogy on Géréme’s 
wonderful “picture of the Crucifixion without the Cross,” 
at the close of which we are bidden to “search more faith- 
fully and boldly for the signification behind the parable, the 
fact behind the phenomenon.” But how can aparable be a phe- 
nomenon? and it the Crucifixion be only a phenomenon, what is 
the fact behind it? All we can clearly ascertain is that we are not 
to impose “an impossible identity of dogmatic belief’’—we pre- 
sume about the Crucifixion—but to cherish “ these fundamental and 
imperishable truths,” unexplained, “which”—we must really 
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apologize for finishing the quotation—“ are more to us now than the 
passing pangs of that memorable Death in Syria.” To be sure our 
instructor had told us before that every one must interpret for 
himself the mysterious story of Good Friday; but still it is 
mortifying to be so little able to penetrate “the signification” of 
these “ imperishable truths,” which he has been at such pains to 
impart to us. Fortunately for all whom it may have more 
directly concerned, his practical counsels are not equally recondite. 
As he began with advising his readers to prefer “the beautiful natural 
cathedral” of the woods and fields to “ more formal services,” 
so he winds up by assuring them that “there is no manner 
of wrong in going a-Maying this Eastertide ”—where however itis 
necessary to observe that the “Maying” is to be done in April, 
and that “ Eastertide” means Good Friday. That lesson, at all 
events, is sufficiently simple, whatever may be its religious value, 
but one hardly sees why a column and a half of ostentatious dis- 

lay of theological, artistic, and historical blundering should have 
rd required to enforce it. Meanwhile, ifany “well-intentioned and 
serious” readers of the Telegraph were scandalized this year by the 
altered tone of its Good Friday meditations, they must have been 
consoled by the returning piety of its recollections on Ester Eve. 
Notwithstanding its pronounced preference for “ the beautiful 
natural cathedral,” the Daily Telegraph evidently went to church 
on Good Friday, and indeed to many churches. For it devoted 
several columns the next morning to a gushing description of the 
Ritualistic functions, which were indeed copied closely from Romish 
models, “ but why not?” These touching ceremonies “ have been 
too long monopolized by one section of the Catholic Church.” 
The natural cathedral on Good Friday, it is true, was without 
its azure roof, and perhaps that is one reason why “ the chorister 
lark ” had to give place to his surpliced rivals at All Saints and 
St. Alban’s. At all events, it is gratifying to note our pious con- 
temporary’s early return to the paths of orthodox belief. There is 
still some balm in Gilead. ’ 


THE AMERICANS AND THE INDIANS. 


HE war of extermination which has been waged so steadily 
against the Red Indians of America is likely to receive a 
fresh impulse from the catastrophe which has been just reported 
from Southern Oregon. For several months past desultory ac- 
counts have reached us of a small campaign carried on against the 
Modocs. The Modoes are scareely to be dignified by the name of 
a tribe; they seem to be a mere handful of people, mustering some 
two or three hundred fighting men. But, as it happened, their 
situation made them formidable out of all proportion to their 
numbers; they had been driven out of the plains into strongholds 
in the neighbouring mountains, where the friable lava rock is 
everywhere honeycombed in a labyrinth of caverns. Their chief, 


“ Captain Jack,” made the most of these strategical advantages. | 
Having been forced to retire, not altogether ingloriously, before | 


the white settlers who had hunted him from the open country, he 
made good these rocky fastnesses against greatly superior forces of 
regular troops. How he victualled himself in his mountain quarters 
is somewhat of a mystery; but the Indians scattered through the 
ranges of the Alleghanies and Sierra Nevada, although they gorge 
themselves like gluttons on the rare occasions when they have a 
chance, can live like anchorites when necessity compels them. Be 
that as it may, Captain Jack had held his own, and seemed likely 
to hold it. He and his red braves had suffered severely in their 
actions with the enemy, but the losses he had inflicted on the 
whites had been greater still. Not only had the rank and file of 
the regulars been cut up, but a good many of their officers had 
fallen likewise. As so much depends on the prestige of the troops 
that are detailed for Indian service, the considerations must have 
been very urgent which induced the American Government or its 
agents to consent to send Peace Commissioners to Captain Jack 
before the memories of former defeats had been washed out in 
Modoc blood. The Commissioners were appointed, however, and 
went on their errand. According to despatches, everythin 
seemed to be going on highly satisfactorily. The Indians h 
listened to the « Is that came from their great father at Wash- 
ington; they had consented to expatriate themselves from those 
hunting grounds which latterly had been anything but happy and 
comfortable, and which were bong steadily shifted towards the 
West and the barren mountains, Having admitted the preliminaries 
of the bargain to which they were expected to assent, they seem 
to have met the Commissioners ostensibly for a discussion on 
details. What passed at the interview we have only learned 
vaguely be 4 telegraph. We cannot guess whether the assent 
of the Modocs to the treaty and to the meeting concealed 
a snare from the first; or whether long-smouldering revenge 
at the wrongs that have been done them blazed up of a 
sudden, when, forgetting themselves like wayward children, asthey 
are, they yielded, regardless of consequences, to the mad impulse 
of the moment. It is surmised, with considerable reason, that 
Captain Jack was under the strong impression that he had of- 
fended so deeply as to be excluded from any ammesty, in spite 
of pledge and promise. At any rate he is said to have given the 
signal for the slaughter by shooting the Chief Commissioner dead 
on the spot ; the rest of his party followed suit; only one of the 
white envoys escaped the massacre, and he was dangerously 
wounded, 

We can understand the feeling which the news has excited 
throughout the Union, and to a certain extent we can sympathize 


with it. Indeed, we have only to read our own Indian history to 
revive the impression created in England when a similar occur- 
rence was the prelude to the outbreak that ended in the 
retreat from Afghanistan. Wecan scarcely be surprised that the 
President, although he has usually expressed himself and acted 
with praiseworthy moderation in all Indian matters, should have 
hastened to issue a proclamation breathing the sternest vengeance. 
‘The first victim of the massacre was a general distinguished in the 
campaign in which General Grant re-established the Union, and 
nothing short of the most summary measures would satisfy the 
spirit that has been excited throughout the Union. These un~- 
lucky Modoes rang the death knell of their tribe when they fired 
that volley on the Government Commissioners, and it is pretty 
certain that, as a tribe, they will soon be obliterated, if they are 
not absolutely exterminated. Yet it is impossible not to com- 
miserate their fate, when we remember what has been the history 
of the Indian from the days when European settlers and refugees 
first landed on the shores of Northern America. These very 
Modocs, if they could plead their history before some supreme 
tribunal of equity, might urge a good deal in excuse or extenua- 
tion of their crime. Let us only read the terms of submission 
that were tendered to them by thelight of a Red Indian’s nature, 
with its habits and traditions. We do not say that the American 
Government has not behaved with sufficient moderation and 
generosity all through this business; indeed many people are of 
opinion that it might have been better for the Modocsin the end 
had the Government not encouraged them to believe in its weak- 
ness by offering them easy terms prematurely. If it be so, it only 
shows the very false relations in which the civilized whites and 
the red barbarians stand to each other. The terms offered by the 


Government were these:—The Modocs were to surrender them- 
‘selves in a body. They were then to be shipped provisionally to 
an island in the bay of San Francisco, and thence transferred to de- 
fined allotments in Arizona, as soon as arrangements could be made 
for their reception there. ‘The heroic Indian chieftains of Cooper's 
novels may be myths, and the last of the noble Mohicans may have 
' been the ideal creatures ofa novelist’s fancy. But whatever the red 
| man’s faults, with all his treachery, cruelty, selfishness, and laziness, 
| it is certain that he has a profound affection for the country he has 
_ been used to wander over, while his attachment to the roving life 
of the hunter is so strong that his conception of the perfect joys 
of paradise is limitless prairies where the game is plenty. Those 
hunters, after being driven off the plains and pursued up into the 
mountains, are told that they must prepare themselves for whole- 
sale transportation to some remote and unknown prison where they 
are to be rigidly circumscribed within fixed boundaries. Ignorant 
as they are, they can guess little of the lot that awaits them, and 
if they could guess more of it, it is possible they would like it the: 
less. What theydo know is that they are to place their fate 
_ absolutely at the disposal of the whites, towards whom they have 
been guilty of endless outrages, and whose tender mercies they 
have experienced in a long course of remorseless warfare. Of 
course they cannot be expected to draw nice distinctions betweer 
philanthropic Commissioners deputed direct from a responsible 
statesman at Washington and the miners and squatters who have 
shot them down like vermin whenever they had the opportunity. 
So, from a Modoc’s point of view, the temptation to murder 
those defenceless whites must have been strong indeed if he 
forgot at the moment the retribution that must inevitably follow. 
There is no help for it, and the barbarian must be improved out 
of the way when civilization is moving steadily across a continent 
rich in its soil and richer still in its minerals. We suppose that 
even the supreme tribunal of equity which we have fancied could 
suggest no system of legislation that would do impartial justice 
between the aborigines and the intruders. Yet not the less melan- 
choly is the Indian's fate, regarding it from the Indian point of view, 
and by the light of the hereditary instincts that dominate Indiam 
nature. The fate of the Modocs, at best but an insignificant and 
feeble sept, keeping within reach of the mountains for the sake of 
protection, is but a retlection of the fate of the great and powerful 
tribes that have almost disappeared in the last twenty years, and 
left little but a name and a memory behind them. Can we imagi 
the Indians doubting that they had all the rights of the quarrel, 
when the white man first came to disturb the forests that had be- 
longed to their fathers from time immemorial? The silent twang 
of the bowstring scarcely disturbed the game, as the hunter glided 
stealthily through the underwood. The noisy firearms of the new 
comers soon drove the elk and deer out of the woods, s i 
starvation round wigwams where there used to be more than plenty. 
So it was beyond the Missouri and the Mississippi, when the white 
strangers with their ill-omened colour first made their appearance 
from the great settlements. The herds of buffalo that were the 
wealth of the wild man were scared away at once and for ever. Any 
casuist in the world would have told the original occupants of 
land which was being steadily wrested fram them that nothing was 
more just than to wage a patriotic war, defensive and offensive, 
and lall down all those invaders who came preceded by famine 
and desolation. Allis fair in Indian warfare. The braves sur- 
prised their enemies when and where they could, and butchered 
them by households when it was not convenient to reserve them 
for torture. To Indian ideas, all their practices were pertectly 
honourable and legitimate. It was equally natural that the 
pioneers of the white advance should pay them back in kind, and 
show just as little mercy ; and so the Government, in the interest 
of its subjects, had the option of exterminating 


@ opt f ing or reclaim 
these erratic scourges of white society. There was a great deal 
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of extermination, no doubt; all the more that the Indian 
instincts were absolutely antipathetical to reclamation. _ There 
are isolated instances of Indian settlements, it is true, where the 
red men have been taught to till their fields in the week and 

to the meeting-house on the Sunday. But these exceptions only 
prove the rule that the Indian, generally speaking, is not to be 
reclaimed. In a domestic state his wild roving inclination re- 
mains with him, and when he is debarred from the war trail or the 
chase he exhibits a wonderful aptitude for turning loafer. He is 
as madly fond of the fire-water as the white traders found him in 
his savage state, and when he takes to lounging about the white 
settlements he has far more frequent opportunities of obtaining 
it. The rough backwoodsmen and miners only know him in one 
of two aspects; either he is the savage prowler, as bloodthirsty 
as the wolf or bear and far more crafty; or else he is their 
degraded and despised hanger-on, more given over todrink and low 
debauchery than themselves. They detest or despise him, or they 
do both one and the other. How can the Government interpose 
to much p in the circumstances, even if it is actuated by the 
best and most philanthropic intentions? The circumstances are 
inexorable, and the inveterate habits of the Indian’s nature play 
into the hands of his enemies. So this Modoc massacre can hardly 
fail to give an impulse to the course of events which seemed in- 
evitable in any case, and, however much we may regret the 
imminent extinction of the Indians, we confess we can hardly see 
how the American authorities are to avert it, 


THE PROSECUTION OF MR. ARCH. 


= magistrates of Faringdon have had before them a com- 
plaint against Mr, Joseph Arch and other persons for ob- 
oa a highway, by holding a public meeting in the market- 
place of Faringdon. A meeting was held, and a considerable 
number of persons attended it, but the question whether the 
market-place was obstructed is a question of fact with which 
the magistrates were competent to deal. They have dismissed 
the complaint, and we have no desire to canvass their 
decision; but it may be conjectured that the legal advisers of 
Mr. Arch told him that he had better be. cautious about doing 
the same thing again. If he and his associates “ wilfully 
obstruct the free passage of any highway,” they will be 
fined, and we should think that the calling of public meet- 
ings in market-places was a likely method of arriving at that 
result, although it appears that at on there is, in the 

inion of the magistrates, who are the best judges, room for 

. Arch and his friends, as well as for everybody else whom 
business or pleasure brings to that quiet little town. It is possible 
that there may have been a disposition to use the hp pol Act 
as a means of suppressing Mr. Arch, and this would of course be 
improper. But at the same time it is obvious that public meetings 
could not be held generally in market-places without inconvenience. 
The Superintendent of Police for the district of Faringdon stated 
that a large crowd was collected in the market-place. There was 
a waggon containing the whole of the defendants standing in 
the highway. It was about a yard and a half from the 
footway, which was “completely obstructed.” The crowd which 
caused this complete obstruction allowed the witness to make 
his way with no apparent difficulty to the waggon when 
he desired to to those who had places in it. The 
chairman of the meeting told the officer of police that, if he 
wanted the waggon moved, he must move it himself, and added 
that he and his friends were there to test the legality of holding 
meetings. We are not aware that any clause of the Highway 
Act imposes a penalty for talking nonsense in a market-place, and 
it would be a very forced construction to hold that Mr. Arch and 
his friends were playing at a weed within the meaning of the Act. 
Besides the evidence of the officer of police and an assistant, there 
was some slight evidence of obstruction. The number of persons 
present was stated on one side at 2,500, and on the other side at 
1,000 or 1,200. The legality of such is altogether a 
question of d . If the town and neighbourhood were very 
populous, and if Mr. Arch’s speaking or his subject were very 
attractive, he might produce an undeniable obstruction, or at any 
rate such an obstruction as would enable unfriendly magistrates to 
convict him. The act of bringing a n into a market-place 
and declining to remove it on request might easily be regarded 
by an adverse Bench as a wilful obstruction of the highway. But 
in all such cases it is expected that magistrates will act with 
fairness and common sense, and we think that the Bench at 
Faringdon have answered this e tion. 

Reference was made, on be of Mr. Arch, to the case of 
Vincent and others, who were found guilty of holding unlawful 
assemblies at Newport in 1839. A witness at that trial stated 
that he went to an open place in the town of Newport which 
was about one hundred yards long and fifteen yards wide. He 
found there about three hundred persons. A stage was erected 
against a lamp-post, and Vincent was addressing the meet- 
ing. He also described other meetings, and the move- 
ment of crowds about the streets. A crowd accompanied 
Vincent to the packet-station, and he made them a speech 
before going on board the packet. The witness also stated 
that, in his judgment, these meetings were calculated to lead to a 
breach of the peace, and to injury to persons and property, and 
that they caused much alarm. There was a good deal of evidence 
by this and other witnesses as to the language of the defendants. 


Mr. Baron Alderson, in summing up, told the jury that any meet- 
ing assembled under such circumstances as, according to the opinion 
of rational and firm men, are likely to produce danger to the tran- 

uillity and peace of the neighbourhood, is an unlawful assembly. 
The jury ought to take into consideration the way in which the 
meetings were held, the hour at which the parties met, and the 
language used by them. “Every one has a right to act in such 
cases as he may judge right, provided it be not injurious to another, 
but no man or number of men has a right to cause alarm to the 
body of persons who are called the public.” The jury would 
consider whether firm and rational men having their families and 
property there would have reasonable ground to fear a breach of 
the peace ; forthe alarm must not be merely such as would frighten 
any foolish or timid person, but must be such as would alarm 
persons of reasonable firmness and courage. The jury found 
that the meetings were illegal; but it follows from the charge 
of the learned Baron that meetings temperately conducted 
would be le If a meeting of inhabitants of a town is to be 
held, convenience suggests that it should be held in some open 
space in or near the town, and, if the public has the right to go 
over such a space, either the whole or part of it is probably a 
highway. he market-place being central, and, except when 
occupied with stalls of goods or pens of cattle, open, naturally 
suggests itself as a place of meeting. At a borough election 
the candidates usually address crowds from the windows of 
their committee-rooms, which are probably in the princi 
hotels fronting to the market-place. There is always obstruction 
on such occasions, and sometimes so much noise as might possibly 
frighten a horse. But nobody probably ever heard of the blue 
party in a borough summoning members of the yellow party for 
wilfully obstructing a highway y standing under the windows of 
an hotel listening to a speech, Yet if on the morning of market- 
day a candidate and his friends were to bring a waggon to a point 
where traffic would usually be busy, and were to take out the horses 
and proceed to organize a public meeting, and if, on being re- 
quested by an officer of police to remove the waggon, they were 
to answer that they were afraid that the officer, if he wanted the 
waggon moved, must move it himself, we should apprehend that 
the candidate and his friends would be in danger of a conviction 
under the Highway Act, and that the enunciation of the most 
beautiful principles of devotion to our glorious Constitution in 
Church and State would not save them. 

We have had the advantage of perusing a report of a speech of 
Mr. Arch, and he appears in it as a harmless enthusiast whom only 
persecution could render formidable. He told his hearers that the 
charge had been freely laid against the labourers, that if their 
wages were raised and hours shortened, they would take the 
money to the public-house. Certainly this charge has been freely 
laid, and many persons think that it is well founded. Mr. Arch, 
however, has been able to satisfy himself that never before has 
there been so little drunkenness known in districts where he has 
made inquiry. This particular meeting was held in a building, 
and it finished with a collection towards defraying the debt upon 
a chapel of Primitive Methodists, to which body Mr. Arch 
apparently belongs. His friends claim for him that besides 
representing the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, he is a Primitive 
Methodist preacher, anda Christian man. The meeting at 
Faringdon was held in accordance with a notice “to advocate the 
claims of the labourers to the right of holding — meetings,” 
and it appears that a previous meeting had been held at a neigh- 
bouring village, and some labouring men had been fined a nominal 
amount for causing an obstruction at this meeting. We know no- 
thing of the circumstances of this case, but it would rather appear 
that in a small town like Faringdon there could be little, and in a 
neigh bouring village nothing, in the shape of business to obstruct. 

In considering this case one cannot but remember that the com- 
plaint constantly heard in every country town is that “there is 
nothing going on.” The arrival of any sort of preacher, lecturer, 
or showman is welcomed with delight by the greater part of the 
population ; and even magistrates are dis to wink at obstruc- 
ticns of thoroughfares and other irregularities, particularly if they 
have a tendency to alleviate the prevailing dulness. Our old friend 
Punch is an inveterate offender against the Highway Act, and 
furthermore he habitually treats constituted roe > such as 
the Devil and the Hangman, with contempt. Some commentators 
have, we believe, regarded the characters whom Punch knocks about 
the head as emblematic of Church and State, and if this be a 
correct exposition, the offence of Punch almost approaches the 

vity of that for which Vincent and others were convicted. 
‘he only difference would be that the one used signs and the others 
words to express their meaning. Yet Punch is applauded by the 
mob and tolerated by the police in every town, and he has even 
found aristocratic patrons, as appears by the well-known case of the 
nobleman who bought him and carried him home, and was greatly 
disappointed to find that the power of speech had departed, and 
that there remained only a dumb image in place of an animated 
companion. It might easily be proved that constables or even 
justices had allowed their stern visages to relax under the genial 
influence of Punch, and yet we fear that Punch’s master could 
hardly oo conviction under the Highway Act if a prosecution 
were pressed against him. There was a case in which a person was 
convicted for playing football in a market-place, and it was proved; 
that large numbers of persons enjoyed the game, and the constable 
who laid the information would have been delighted to join the 
game if official dignity would have permitted. Yet, as there was 
some evidence of annoyance by the frightening of a horse, the 
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magistrates felt bound to convict, and the conviction was upheld 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench. ‘The specific mention of football 
in the Highway Act ‘ergersd points to the existence of a general 
practice of playing + game at or before the passing of the 
Act. It used to be common in the West of England to play 
fives against the wall of a church or any other convenient 
public building, and on ordinary days many persons were amused 
and nobody was harmed by such a proceeding in a small town 
with little business. The arrival of a troop of jugglers, or a 
wild beasts’ show, in such a town, is still welcomed with delight ; 
and it may be conjectured that exhibitions are held in — and 
under circumstances interdicted by the Highway Act. But either 
no prosecution is instituted in such cases, or it is discreetly dealt 
with by magistrates who sympathize with the universal demand of 
human nature for amusement. We cannot ascribe to this feeling 
the decision of the magistrates of Faringdon; for a meeting to 
advocate the right of meeting is likely, in the absence of inter- 
ruption, to be a dull affair. We a that the “ free liberty ” of 

icultural labourers will not be hastily interfered with, and, 
ng all, that magistrates will not make too much fuss about 


THE SALMON FISHERIES. 


A COMPANY is advertised for establishing swimming-baths 
in the Thames, and a system is to be adopted by which “a 
continuous flow of clean water” will be produced in a floating- 
bath to be stationed off Somerset House, It is satisfactory to find 
that the London Swimming Club contemplates the possibility of 
filtering and purifying the water of the Thames, so that it may be 
fit for bathing. A few years ago this would have been manifestly 
impossible, but the river has now ceased to be the common sewer 
of the metropolis, and, ae. from clean, it is not so irre- 
claimably filthy as it used to be. The protection of rivers from 
llution is likely indeed to receive increased attention. There is 
hard any limit to the quantity of fish that might be obtained from 
our rivers under proper management, but we must choose between 
the comparative advantages of a river and a drain; for, if we send 
refuse down a stream, we cannot expect salmon tocome up it. The 
Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, in their Report for 1872, show 
that much remains to be done for the preservation of rivers from 
sewage and other matters still more poisonous. We are told that 
upon the Trent large works have been erected for the manufacture 
of artificial manure. The quick fence of the neighbouring fields 
and some of the trees had been killed by the fumes of these works. 
But it was not the duty of the Inspector to investigate the effect 
of these works upon the adjoining land. He, however, received 
evidence that the river was rendered filthy by the discharge from 
these works. The same Inspector describes the condition of the 
Wear, which rises in a district rich in lead ore:—“ Its tribu- 
taries have generally the appearance of a greyish pea-soup, and 
their consistence is at times so thick as to allow birds to rest 
upon their surface.” Not only liquid, but solid, refuse is 
cast into the Wear, which was lately employed to ay ae 
the matter excavated from a tunnel a mile long. ides 
the washings of lead-mines, the sewage of the district is poured 
into the Wear. “ The river at Bishop Auckland, which a few 
years ago was a beautiful trouting stream, now trails its course 
in appearance as a black snake.” A few miles further down a 
pleasing variety is afforded by a brook, which enters the river 
“ presenting the red appearance of rusted iron.” This is ca 
by the water pumped from a colliery, which is so thick and foul 
as to destroy all animal life. Cattle will not drink its waters, and 
this once beautiful stream is quite useless to the country it passes 
through. The same remark applies to the stream which enters the 
river at Chester-le-Street, although a few years ago this stream 
abounded with fish of the salmon kind. At Durham the in- 
habitants make the river-banks the depository of their building- 
rubbish, and many families cast their ashes into the stream, 
Indeed, the —_ of using the river as an economical scavenger 
is extensively carried on both above and below the city. 
Chemical works also add their refuse to poison the water. Thus 
this unhappy river is either grey or red or black in colour, besides 
being everywhere filthy; but it is hoped that the formation of a 
fishing district may put some check upon pollution. The other 
Commissioner, Mr. Buckland, adds a few touches to the picture. 
The Wear is, he says, a very rapid river, and a great 
many lead and other mines use the bed of the river as a con- 
venient channel to get rid of the refuse of their works. “ The 
consequence is that the stones in the river, instead of being a bed 
of natural gravel, might be taken for an abnormal geological 
formation of a most unusual character.” The natural spawning- 
beds in the river are almost entirely destroyed, for even if the fish 
were able to find a spawning place and Y' their eggs in it, 
the first flood would either uproot the bed altogether, or else 
cover it over with several feet of stones of all sizes and kinds, 
But in spite of all these disadvantages salmonide are by no 
means extinct in the Wear. There are but few salmon proper, 
but bull trout are pretty plentiful. Mr. Buckland thinks that some- 
ing might be done towards potion, but he does not expect 
much. The Wear and the South Tyne, he says, are rivers given u 
to the commercial interests of mine-owners. The stock of 
required to populate these waters costs nothing, as the fish come 
of their own accord from the sea; and it seems a pity to impose a 
barrier between them and the localities to which nature prompts 
them to ascend fer the purpose of spawning. Possibly some of 


the ova and fry may be killed by the pollutions, but if the floods 
and other conditions are favourable, it is, on the other hand, possible 
that a certain part of them will survive. For these reasons Mr. 
Buckland hopes that the gentlemen living on the banks of the 
Wear will form the river into a fishing district, and thus give it 
the chance hitherto denied to it of producing many thousands 
more fish than heretofore. 

The general subject of the obstruction and pollution of rivers 
becomes yearly more important. It is absolutely necessary 
to prevent alike the poisoning of water and the destruction 
of watercourses. When this has been done, and proper salmon- 
passes ,have been constructed on all our rivers, we may expect 
that the supply of salmon will be largely increased. ven in 
Australia the price of cattle is said to be rising, and fish has 
at least one advantage over flesh as food, that to a large and 
increasing extent it imports itself. The number of salmon caught 
with the net in the ‘l'yne, or rather at its mouth, in 1872 was 
close upon 130,000. Mr. Buckland thinks that more fish than are 
due to the Tyne ascend that river in the spawning season. But if 
they do this in spite of the pollutions of which Mr. Buckland com- 
plains, the manufacturers of Newcastle may regard his complaints 
as unimportant. He probably means, however, that the salmon 
do ascend the river, but not so readily or so far as they would if 
it were pure throughout its course. He says that the salmon 
fisheries in the upper part of the river are fully aware of the 
barrier placed between them and their due share of fish by the 
pollution poured into the river at Newcastle. The prosperity of 
these upper fisheries appears to be dependent upon copious floods 
which render the chemical refuse of Newcastle comparatively 
innocuous. The disposal of this refuse otherwise than by pouring 
it into the river is of course possible at some increased expense to 
the manufacturers who produce it. Some additional profit to 
these manufacturers is in fact ) oman by the loss of those interested 
in the fisheries above them. The question is whether the country 
gains more by polluting rivers than it would by keeping them 
clean. If it does not, the pollution ought to be stopped by general 
legislation, instead of ee the local and partial operations 
which these Inspectors describe. If this subject were thoroughly 
understood, we believe that the result which the Inspectors desire 
would be attained. ‘To make it understood, there is need of 
lectures with illustrations, and we are glad to observe that a 
museum formed by Mr. Buckland is part of the International 
Exhibition. The “food of the people” question need not be 
allowed to remain the exclusive property of political agitators. 

The pertinacity with which salmon force themselves up suit- 
able rivers was well shown last year in the Axe. It is stated 
that two farmers saw a salmon cross the turnpike road which 
was flooded by the Yarty Bridge, about a mile from Axminster. 
The statement of these farmers is communicated to the Inspectors 
by a gentleman who adds that he found a salmon of ten and a half 
pounds weight in a field near his garden. “It had been spawning 
with many others in the little Corry river, which is a tributary of 
the Yarty,” which flows into the Axe below Axminster. It 
must be remembered that these Devonshire streams, flowing 
through an unenlightened country, are not polluted by the pro- 
ceeds of chemical works. A pass lately constructed on the Yarty 
weir is reported to be a decided success. There are several miles 
of excellent spawning ground available for salmon above the town 
weir at Axminster. ‘This, says Mr. Buckland, is a very formid- 
able weir. Salmon try to jump it, and fall back. ‘The making of 

at this and the weirs higher up the river is a mere question 
of expense, but the proprietors of land on the river do not seem 
to be agreed as to the advisableness of incurring it. Some of them 
say that they do not want the salmon, as they would spoil their 
trout angling, which is now excellent. Mr. Buckland thinks that 
the upper proprietors would not get enough salmon angling to 
reward them for their expenses, as in all probability the salmon 
would not, except in extraordinary seasons, ascend so high during 
po pega open season as to give them much sport, unless, in- 
deed, the angling were prolonged into November. He thinks this 
privilege might be granted to the Axe. It seems a pity that 
“ some of the best spawning ground in England” should “ left 
unproductive. 
ne te to the North, we at a curious question 
exists with regard to the Solway. This, say the = ought 
to be for their purposes an English estuary, because there are only 
two salmon rivers that flow into it—namely, the Esk and the - 
Eden, and “ the first is by statute and the second by nature an 
English river.” But the centre of the low-water channel of the 
Solway is the boundary between England and Scotland. Fisher- 
men on the Scotch side pay no licence duty, while they partici- 
ena in the benefit derived from the expenditure of the money 
evied on fishermen on the English side. This may be true, but 
we should be surprised if Scotch landowners could be induced by 
any ent of justice or expediency to consent to be united to an 
English district. They would probably answer to their own entire 
satisfaction that Parliament was at liberty to make all the tributaries 
of the Solway, for ee of conservancy, Scottish rivers. ‘The 
salmon and smuggling of the Solway furnished Scott with 
some of the most vivid scenes of his novel of Redgauntlet. The 
smuggling has ceased under the influence of fiscal changes, and - 
the fishermen, at least on the English side, must be a more quiet 
and reasonable race than they once were'if they pay licence duty 
to be a np in prospective and perhaps — advan- 
oe. hey might say, There have always been salmon in the 
way, and we do not care for their increase in the Kden. On 
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the whole, it would appear that the Acts for the preservation of 
salmon have been fairly carried out. There is no doubt a good deal 
of poaching, and sometimes of a violent kind, as the pitmen are or 
were apt to help themselves with a strong hand to the produce of 
neighbouring rivers. But now that they get whatever wages they 
choose to ask, they ought to be above such depredations, or at any 
rate they ought to show their enlightenment by only poaching 
during the legal season. They are at any rate capable of under- 
standing that the operations of nature, if uninterrupted,are bountiful 
almost beyond computation. 

The next river to the Tyne in the North is the Coquet, 
in which the bull-trout are irrepressible. The salmon and the 
bull-trout cannot satisfactorily co-exist, and an attempt has been 
made to kill down the inferior for the sake of the superior 
kind of fish. But the result of the experiment has been to 
incline Mr. Buckland to abandon the Coquet to the bull-trout, 
and to look to the Tyne and other rivers for the salmon. 
He says that in October last, when he visited the Wark- 
worth trap, the water was let off, “and I waded about in the 
trap some inches over my knees in a solid mass of struggling 
living bull-trout, some of them of very large size.” He says that 
the bull-trout will fetch nearly, if not quite, as much as the salmon 
in the public markets. There have been taken at Warkworth in 
six years close upon 72,000 of these fish, and after all this “ kill- 
ing down” they were last year more numerous and larger than 
ever. The drainage on the Coquet is now so good that a heavy 
“ spate ” or flood runs off in two days. It follows that the weirs 
are higher, as far as salmon are concerned, than they were forty 
years ago, while the bull-trout, which is a much stronger fish, 
manages to jump the weirs, or, being endowed with a superior in- 
tellect, gets up the passes. Energetic efforts are being made to 
restore the salmon in the Coquet, but Mr. Buckland, although not 
discouraging these efforts, would evidently "we to let nature 
have her own way and leave this river to the bull-trout. Speaking 
generally, he says that our rivers have now been under protection 
for eleven years, and he feels convinced, though it may seem a 
heresy to say so, that in some of them there are too many breed- 
ing fish. The natural remedy would be to open up as much 
spawning ground as possible. It has been shown how this may 
be done in the Axe, and similar opportunities might be found 
elsewhere. But even this, says Mr. Buckland, will not be quite 
sufficient, and he inclines to allow, upon due inquiry and considera- 
tion, some extension of the open season in special cases. It is very 
satisfactory to have got to this point in eleven years, 


ANTIQUITIES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


it is perhaps not yet sufficiently known, even among that in- 

creasing number of persons in all ranks who believe in the 
usefulness of acquiring and studying ancient objects of artistic and 
archeeological value, that a collection of antiquities of the very 
highest importance is now within our grasp. Gathered from 
various quarters, the choicest gems of many a private cabinet and 
the carefully selected results of many an excavation, these objects 
are now for the most part in this country, and in charge of the 
authorities of the British Museum, where, on application, they 
may be seen. The list is a long one, but we should find a diffi- 
culty in mentioning any single item which is not to be desired 
even by that rich treasure-house. It includes some twenty pieces 
of marble and stone sculpture; over a hundred terra cottas, not 
reckoning more than a hundred and fifty fictile vases; forty works 
or so in ivory, and twenty-five in amber, while the bronzes num- 
ber about a hundred and seventy-five. We have named these 
last, though, after the manner of the lady’s postscript, among 
them the most a matters may be found. 

Foremost in rank is the bronze head supposed to be of Aphrodite. 
Of this work we had heard before its recent arrival in this country. 
Found, as it would seem, in Thessaly, but under what precise 
circumstances we know not, it was brought to Rome, and we 
sincerely trust that it may never be allowed to leave England. In 
this we have an undoubtedly original and cardinal work by one 
of the great sculptors of the greatest period of Grecian art. 
Later than Phidias, it is possibly a masterpiece of his great pupil 
Alcamenes; or, if we are to assign it toso late a time as the com- 
mencement of the transition (circa 400 B.c.), it may be by the elder 
Cephisodotus, a great sculptor of statues of the gods and worker 
in bronze; but this is at present mere conjecture. The head inclines 
to the left, with full open eyes (wanting, alas! from their vacant 
sockets), and lips the beauty of whose lines passes conception, 
which, slightly parted, are arching with an expression of the most 
kindly sympathy towards the object whom the goddess regards. 
A diadem, probably of gold, once crowned the brow, as is proved 
by the points for its attachment, which still remain, and by the 
solid cirelet of bronze which formed its lower rim. The head of 
Apollo, on the famous type of the coins of Amphipolis (circa 400 
B.c., according to Brandis) is very similar in general artistic 
character to the great work before us. This noble embodiment of 
a glorious ideal of female majesty, sublime as a conception of sym- 
pathizing Deity in human form, is grand without severity; perfect 
in the outline of the features, in their expression more than beau- 
tiful. It is no subsequent copy by weaker hands, or of Roman 
times, nor a mere part of an architectural enrichment, as is the 
matchless Phidian frieze, but the head of a goddess statue, sublime 
occupant of no mean shrine. Of such great works how little do 
we really know! When we speak of the masterpieces of Phidias 


fancies of the perished 


or Scopas, we talk of dreams, flitting 
d by such a reality as that 


t, the feebleness of which is prove 
fore us. 

Another bronze of much smaller size, found at Tarentum, is a 
recumbent figure, by some likened to the Theseus of the eastern 

diment of the Parthenon; but it strikes us that the pose is more 
ike to that of the headless Cephisus of the western gable. This 
is perhaps the very finest work of its size that has come down to 
us; the head is a gem of art enhanced by the charm of a rich 
patina. Again there is a small figure of Minerva, with diamond 
eyes (literally) and silver-inlaid robe ; a choice but earlier work. 
Nor must we forget two most important inscriptions on tablets of 
that metal. One is the celebrated “ Tavola d’Agnoni,” incised with 
names of the Oscan divinities, corresponding with the Greek, in 
characters of the former language, a sort of litany appealing to the 
various gods, as deciphered by Mommsen. The other is a record 
of the college of priests of Tiber, illustrated by Henzen, and found 
at Ostia. Nor should we pass over the wonderful votive strigile 
found at Pexneste, with admirably modelled female figure to form 
the handle ; the only object found, except a marble alabastron, in a 
huge sarcophagus some two-and-twenty feet beneath the surface. 
A perfectly preserved portrait-bust of -Elius Cwsar, with enamel 
eyes, found in Sicily, 1s an object of great rarity. The bear de- 
serves notice, as do many statuettes, some helmets, horse trappings, 
&e., of bronze, not omitting an exquisite little bust from Preeneste, 
inlaid with silver. 

First among the marbles is the noble head of Hera, found at 
Agrigentum, a grand Greek work only second in value to the un- 
equalled Aphrodite from Thessaly. A portrait of the young 
Augustus is finer than that in the Vatican, and in a better state of 
preservation, possessing that rare member, its own nose, perfectly 
intact. And this is only one of a series of Imperial portrait-busts. 
A life-size female figure, finely draped, somewhat after the manner 
of the Artemisia, may be the portrait of a priestess, or of Livia. 
It is a noble work, perhaps of the Augustan age. 

The Etruscan. Sarcophagus of terra-cotta is perhaps the most 
important which has been discovered in that material. It is of the 
largest size, and the cover is surmounted by a male and a female 
figure reclining together as at a banquet. The former is but 
slightly draped, and the peculiar character of the head, purely Etrus- 
can, may be regarded as analogous, rather than as having affinity, 
to some of the Cypriote sculptures. Mark the not unsuccessful 
effort at modelling in the torso, and the peculiar management of 
the joints of the lank limbs. The lady is draped in a closely-lying 
dress of a striped material, evidently of thin texture, which might 
well have been of similar make to the gauzy silks of Broussa. 
Corresponding in size to that in the Campana collection at the 
Louvre, this is probably of a somewhat earlier period, anterior to 
the Roman Conquest; it isfrom Cervetri. In the Louvre specimen 
the Sarcophagus is merely ornamented with a Greek honeysuckle 
or palmette bordering, but on this a frieze of many figures in 
rilievo occupies the front and sides. At one end, the two goddess- 
born heroes, Achilles and Memnon the beautiful, armed for the 
fight, are taking leave of their mothers and female friends. Each 
bears a shield, on which his, so to speak, armorial insignia are 
blazoned. On that held by (presumably) Achilles a panther’s head 
is represented, in relief, holding a serpent in the mouth; on the 
shield of the other warrior is a flying eagle. It is interesting to 
note the use of these heraldic emblems on a monument of such 
importance and early date; their not unfrequent occurrence on 
painted vases is well known. On the longer front the fight is 
represented in the centre; the golden balance has sunk to Mem- 
non’s scale, and he is falling beneath the victor’s spear, aided by a 
panther which attacks his lower limbs. On either side are 
friends, and on that of Memnon a genius is flying upwards, 
The wailing Eos and her companions are represented at the 
other end, while the back is occupied by what appears to. 
be the picture of the funereal feast; but these claim further 
study. Moreover a long inscription in the Etruscan character is 
painted round the upper edge. This inscription, at present only 
partially read, would seem to denote that the sarcophagus was 
occupied by a lady, TANNIA.VELIA.MATTINA.IVNATA. And it may 
perhaps be inferred, so far as, without more careful consideration 
and study, we may be permitted to conjecture, that both the per- 
sonages represented en ronde bosse on the lid were members of the 
veLt4 family. The execution of these rilievi is rather flat, but 
very able, minute in the details, but not wanting in modelling and 
action. So with the larger figures; there is observant knowledge 
displayed in the treatment of the muscles, and in the way in which 
the form is made apparent beneath the drapery of the female 
figure. Sandals in darker-coloured clay are on the lady’s feet, 
and a kind of diapering pattern on the skin, extending some way 
above the ankle, may indicate a sort of thin sock or lining, the 
silken or fine gauzy linen hose of that remote day. The necklet 
she wears is, in fashion, the counterpart of some of those now in 
the Jewel-room upstairs. Siren-formed feet support the chest at 
each of its four angles. Also of terra cotta are the unique imper- 
sonations of the Pantaloon, the Glutton, the Parasite, and the 
Thief—the four leading characters of antique comedy, most curious 
and extremely droll. 

We cannot dwell on many more of these Etruscan works, but 
must mention the important carvings in ivory and amber before 
we pass on to the fictile vases, among which are many of the 
greatest beauty and interest. An early archaic jug (cenochoe), 
with hawk or eagle head, is without'a rival; the Rhytons would 
be matchless were we not assured that others far finer are now 
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upon the road to England. The preservation of the original 
colouring and gilding upon some is very remarkable ; we must 
note also the flask or lekythua, formed as a lion, and in a state 
as though it had been made yesterday. Last, but not least, is 
the vase of Eleusis, found at ua, and representing the person- 
ages of the Eleusinian mysteries. Winkelmann had declared that 
the major divinities were mt at the mysteries, an idea re- 
jected by other archeologists; but he maintained his belief, 
asserting that sooner or later the discovery of some monument 
would prove the correctness of his opinion. And here it is—a 
drinking-vase, used perhaps at the rites, figured with the -greater 
and the lesser gods, from Zeus downwards, all inscribed with 
their names, including Eumolpos the founder, and an impersona- 
tion of Eleusis. The artist has also given us his own, scratched 
upon the handle of the cup. 

We have only ventured to touch upon the leading objects of 
this rich collection, the result of years of assiduity aided by con- 
summate judgment on the part of its owner, Signor Alessandro 
Castellani. uch was said about the loss of the De Cesnola 
gatherings of Cypriote sculptures, and grave charges of supineness 
were brought against those who advise the powers that be as to 
‘what should and what should not be purchased for the British 
Museum. We are always glad to see such signs of discontent, 
for they prove the existence of a growing public interest in the 
enrichment of our archzological collections. It is, however, 
only fair to remember that the Museum authorities have to weigh 
relative claims of importance in acquisitions, and are fettered by 
economical considerations in the expenditure of a too limited 
annual grant’; and when an entire collection or series of objects, 
the result of some special excavation or the accumulation of 
some expert devotee, is offered for purchase, a special grant must 
be asked for from a sometimes too parsimonious Treasury and 
Parliament. Such a case is that now before us. We have the 
chance of securing a collection of objects far more valuable than 
the — remains, and the possible acquisition of which 
may well have been deemed more worthy of consideration in the 
interests of art and of antiquity. All lovers of art in its highest 

hase and all true archeologists will join us in the hope, which 

been already expressed in various quarters, and, it is said, 

supported by the recommendation of the Trustees, that this 
precious collection may not be lost to England. 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEN ON LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY.* 


M: STEPHEN’S Essay on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
is one of the most valuable contributions to political philo- 
sophy which have been published in recent times ; Abut it presents 
some difficulty to reviewers who generally agree with Mr. 
Stephen’s conclusions. A capable adversary would, as Mr. 
Stephen says of Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty, naturally prefer the 
ablest, the most reasonable, and the clearest statement of the 
doctrines which he might attempt to confute; and a more or less 
sympathetic writer has an equal interest in the lucid and forcible 
presentation of opinions which are partially his own; but it is neither 
easy nor profitable to abridge oh ane | propositions, or to select 
and detach from their proper place separate links of a consecutive 
argument. Even quotation of epi atic phrases would pro- 
duce a false impression of the character of the grave and weighty 
treatise in which they are occasionally interspersed. The general 
result of Mr. Stephen’s inquiry into liberty is that, according to 
circumstances, it may be good, or bad, or neutral. “ People who 
have the gt of using pathetic language ought not to glorify 
the word liberty as they do, but ought as far as possible to ask 
themselves, before gcing into ecstasies over any particular case of 
it, Who is left at liberty to do what, and what is the restraint 
from which he is liberated ?” Ifevery man has a right to be on an 
equality with every other man, “ you certainly give a very distinct 
sense of Equality and Fraternity, but Pe must absolutely exclude 
Liberty. perience has proved that this is not merely a 
theoretical, but also a practical, difficulty. It is the standing and 
‘insuperable obstacle to all socialist schemes, and it explains their 
failure.” Mr. Stephen thinks that Mr. Mill’s estimate of av 
‘human nature is unduly low, and he wonders how “a man who 
thinks thus of his fellow-creatures can with any degree of consis- 
tency be the advocate of liberty in the sense of a negation of all 
government, and of equality in any sense at all. Given a herd of 
‘stupid fools who are never to be coerced, and who are to keep 
every one from rising above their own level, and what will you 
ever get to the end of time except a herd of stupid fools ? Man- 
kind upon this system would be like a set of what Strauss calls the 
Ur-Affen, or primeval apes of Mr. Darwin’s theory, with just 
sense enough to defeat the principle of natural selection. Their 
one maxim would be to single out every ape who had got a few 
rudiments of human qualities in him, and, instead of making him 
their king, stone him to death.” On the whole, Mr. Stephen con- 
cludes that “ equality, like liberty, is a big name for a small 
ing.” “ What little can be say said of equality is that, as a 
fact, human beings are not equal; that in their dealings with 
one another they ought to recognize real inequalities where they 
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exist as much as substantial equality where it exists.” Fraternity 


commends itself, if possible, still less to Mr. Stephen's taste and 
understanding than either of the two other component parts of 
the popular triad. “So far from joining in Mr. Swinburne’s odd 
address to France, ‘ Therefore thy sins, which are many, are for- 
given thee because thou hast loved much,’ it appears to me that 
the French way of loving the human race is the one of their man 
sins which it is most difficult to forgive.” ‘As to callin all 
human creatures indiscriminately my brothers and sisters, I will do 
no such thing. I have far too much respect for real relations to 
give these endearing names to all sorts 0 people of whom I know, 
and for whom I practically care, nothing.” “It would want the 
clearest of all!imaginable revelations to make me try to love a con- 
siderable number of people whom it is unnecessary to mention, or 
affect to care about masses of men with whom I have nothing 
todo.” ‘The real truth is that the human race is so big, so 
various, so little known, that no one can really love it. You can 
at most fancy that you love some imaginary representative of bits 
of it, which when examined are only your own fancies personified. 
A progress which leads people to attach increased importance to 
phantoms is not a glorious thing, in my eyes at all events. It is 
a progress towards a huge Social Science Association, embracing 
in itself all the Exeter Halls that ever were born or thought of. 
From such a religion of humanity I can only say, in the deepest 
tones of alarm and horror, ‘Good Lord, deliver us.’ ” 

From Mr. Mill’s theories of the true relation of women to men 
Mr. Stephen utterly dissents. In his judgment the absolute 
equality of husband and wife is inconsistent with the institution 
ot marriage. If the marriage contract excluded the relation of 
authority and obedience, the only effective remedy for a breach of 
the agreement would be found in facility of divorce ; and itis evident 
that the laxity of the bond of marriage would in the great majo- 
rity of cases tend to the disadvantage of the woman, as having 
fewer resources, and as losing her power of attraction earlier. 
As long as marriage is permanent and independent of the caprice 
of either party, the question of equality is not to be solved by cis- 
cussion, but by the inevitable facts of the case. Although there are 
many exceptions, arising sometimes from the real superiority of the 
wife to her husband, and more often from the eoincidence of perver- 
sity on her part and of weakness on his part, as a general rule every 
man is, as he ought to be, master in his own house. The large powers 
over domestic and social arrangements which are commonly exer- 
cised by the mistress of the house are held by delegation. The 
admission of women to political functions is the idlest demand 
which has ever been made the subject of political agitation. It 
may be true that women are for the most part naturally Tories, 
though on extraordinary occasions they might be prone to revolu- 
tionary and anarchical excesses; but at all times they would be 
really controlled and instigated by men. Ineradicable dissimi- 
larity is an unsafe foundation of equality. When babies are re- 
cognized as free agents and as the equals of their parents, the 
reversal of the natural relation between the sexes will become a 
hopeful enterprise. As Mr. Stephen observes in connexion with 
another branch of his subject, Mr. Mill and his followers assume 
that “ the power of society over ms in their minority is, and 
ought to be, absolute, and minority and majority are questions of 
degree, and the line that separates them is arbitrary.” The ex- 
treme theory of toleration or non-interference is perhaps sufficiently 
confuted by the exceptions which are necessarily admitted by its 
advocates. Mr. Mill allows that communities may be advanta- 
geously ruled by beneficent despots until they become sufficiently 
civilized to regulate their affairs by the result of free discussion ; 
yet comparative civilization and the — of public opinion 
are more arbitrary distinctions than the line between majority and 
nonage. As Mr. Stephen says, political feeling and action are 
seldom determined by argument; and only a fraction of any popu- 
lation either forms or is entitled to form an independent opinion 
on any general question. Governments and Legislatures must for 
many purposes take it for granted that they are themselves in the 

ight, and impose their will on the general community. Mr. 
Stephen holds that, theoretically at least, their competence extends 
to the prohibition of attacks on moral and religious doctrines, 
and to the discouragement of systems which are believed 
to be false. His Indian experience has suggested to him 
a forcible illustration derived from “the action of the British 
Empire, which governs, not indeed on the principle that no re- 
ligion is true, but distinctly on the principle that no native | 
religion is true.” The Government sincerely desired to exercise 
pertect impartiality, but “they found, as every one who has to do 
with legislation must find, that laws must be based on — 
and that it is impossible to lay down any principles of legislation 
at all unless you are prepared to say, [ am right and you are 
‘wrong, and your view shall give way to mine quietly, gradually, 
7 but one of us must rule and the other must obey, 
and [ mean to rule.” 

Some of the most valuable parts of the Essay deal with the 
relations of government to morality, and of both to religion. For 
the modern figment of a separation between the spiritual and the 
temporal power Mr. Stephen has not the slightest respect. A 
free Church in a free State, if the doctzine were sincerely accepted, 
would imply an abdication by the Church of all practical influence 
on the most important affairs, and a tacit assumption on the part 
of the State that the creed of the Church was false, or useless, or 

haps only doubtful. While he of course abstains from theo- 
ical discussion, Mr. Stephen asserts that, as a fact, E 


| morality has been founded on religion,“ and the destruction ‘one 
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must involve the reconstruction of the other. Many persons in 
these days wish to retain the morality whi =: e after 

tting rid of the religion which they disbelieve.” “ y persons 
in these days appear to me to think that they can reconcile the 
morals of Jesus Christ with the omay of Julius Cesar by mas- 
querading in the Pope’s old clothes, and asking the world at large 
to take their word of honour that all is well.” Eclectic systems of 
religion or of religious ethics are, for the most part, but round- 
about processes of negation or destruction. The numerous theorists 
and philanthropists who have undertaken to separate the butterfrom 
the honey are like a man who peeled an onion in the hope of finding 
the flesh and the kernel. When he had peeled off the outer rind, there 
was another skin beneath it; and again another and another till 
there was nothing left but a strong smell of onions which clings 
to his fingers to this day. There are sufficient practical arguments 
against religious persecution, but absolute indifference to religious 
truth or falsehood ought not to be erected into a principle. The 
Government of the United States, in utter disregard of the 
Constitution and of phrases which were universally accepted as 
long as they had no immediate application, is bent on sy | 
the questionable institutions of Utah. Ifa new sect in Englan 
or in any other civilized country were to establish human 
sacrifices of voluntary victims, the first priest who performed the 
operation would assuredly be hanged ; yet, on Mr. Mill’s principles, 
it would be wrong to prevent suicide by force, and consequently 
the punishment of accessaries to an act which was not in itself un- 
lawful would be unjust. Mr. —— undertakes to show, by a 
hypothetical apology for Pontius Pilate, that in less extreme cases 
a ruler might be justified in forcible interference with a creed 
which, like all genuine creeds, had a political bearing. 

If Mr. Stephen were a a defender of established insti- 
tutions, his criticisms of liberty, equality, and fraternity might 
perhaps be equally forcible, but they would be much less novel. 
Although his subject has no immediate connexion with practical 

litics, he avows himself a utilitarian and a disciple of Locke, of 
Bentham, and, to a certain of Mr. the earlier 
—* e controversy utilitarians were popularly regarded as 
cold-blooded analysts, while it was eupposed. that te and 
association were exclusively invoked by their adversaries. The 
attempt to raise social benevolence into a religion has in some 
degree reversed the positions of the disputants. As the Jacobins 
of the first French Revolution and their modern successors bear a 
strong resemblance to religious fanatics, preachers of a fantastic 
enthusiasm of humanity > one a dogmatical creed which 
necessarily provokes sceptical comment. The more rational 
followers of Comte reject the religious chimeras of his later years; 
but his mimic Popery was perhaps only an absurd and nece 
consequence of his less extravagant social theories. Mr. Mill 
expresses, in a passage quoted by Mr. Stephen, the belief that it is 
possible to give “to the service of humanity, even without the 
aid of belief in a Providence, both the psychical power and the 
social efficacy of a religion; making it take hold of human life, 
and colour all thought, feeling, and action in a manner of which 
the greatest ascendency ever exercised by any religion may be but 
@ type and foretaste.” It is impossible to define the limits of 
artificial sentiment and of organized imagination. If a great 
community had, under the influence of some powerful teacher, 
become convinced of the transcendent excellence of devotion to 
the service of humanity, every effort would be made to educate 
the next generation in a firm belief of the popular creed. The 
original enthusiasm might be maintained and propagated for a 
longer or shorter period, notwithstanding the absence of the 
personal motives which have operated in support of other religions. 
After a time sceptical inquirers would dispute the validity of the 
arbitrary dogma of universal benevolence ; nor could they fail to 
arrive at the conclusion that the foundation of their faith was an 
amiable fiction. The utilitarian doctrine at the utmost prescribes 
only impartial justice. A reasonable man will respect the rights 
of others as equal to his own; but he is the proper trustee of his 
own interests and happiness in a sense in which he is not ch 
with the duty of providing for the general welfare. To idealize 
mankind or humanity into a pauper demigod, the object at once 
of charity and of veneration, is a fanciful amusement. The 
political sects which have from time to time endeavoured to 
establish the doctrine of fraternity have for the most part been 
exceptionally intolerant and cruel, not because they were votaries 
of humanity, but because they were fanatics. ‘Their successors 
may perbaps desire to abstain from direct persecution, but they 
will use any power which they may acquire to exemplify their 
own theories of happiness, and not to gratify the inclinations of 
their disciples or their subjects. To the irrepressible self-asser- 
tion of heretics who claim the right of raising themselves above 
the common level, the dominant representatives of the religion of 
humanity will ultimately have to present the old alternative of 
fraternity or death. Equality and the affectionate relations which 
are supposed to accompany it can only be maintained by force. 
Liberty of thought permits disbelief in the religion of humanity, 
and liberty of action would imply possible rebellion against a 
system of fraternal equality. 

As might be expected, Mr. Stephen feels little enthusiasm for 
progress; or rather he rejects the assumption that motion is neces- 

ily advance. On the whole, he thinks that the tendency of 
modern changes is to render men more susceptible, more sym- 
thetic, less ambitious, less vigorous, and less manly. If Mr. 
hen’s em is well founded, there is little use in deprecating 


a which has been already accomplished. A reaction against 


indiscriminate zeal for progress may be traced in popular litera- 
ture. It may be doubted whether the shallowest sentimentalist 
of the present day would be capable of stating, as the late Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold announced thirty years ago, that a “spirit was 
abroad which believed in the universality of the human heart.” 
Mr. Dickens spent his life in preaching the same windy doctrine ; 
but it is fast going out of fashion. Mr. Stephen is indifferent to 
the universality of the human heart ; nor is he an implicit believer 
in the efficacy of universal suffrage. His theoretical scepticism 
extends to the Parliamentary form of peeree though he has 
no alternative system to recommend. It is true that affairs might 
often be better managed by a few of the most competent persons 
than by a numerous assembly; but the merit of constitutional 
government is not that it secures perfect administration, but that 
it provides an ultimate power exempt from question or appeal. 
An absolute monarch possesses the same advantage as long as 
his authority is unquestioned ; and in both cases government is 
administered by Ministers or other official persons. The appoint- 
ment of Ministers in England, not by direct choice, but by a pro- 
cess of natural selection, has, whatever may be the defects of the 
system, produced an extraordinarily high standard of official ability. 
he Ministers and leaders of Opposition of the last thirty or forty 
years have included in their number nearly all the conspicuous 
politicians in the country; and the errors which they may have 
committed in legislation or in government would scarcely have 
been corrected by any change of persons. The question is -_ 
discussed by Mr. Stephen as an episode; and happily the Engli 
Parliament, except when it has been invited to recognize the 
claims of flesh and blood, has not hitherto concerned itself with 
equality or fraternity. 


FLAMMARION ON THE ATMOSPHERE.* 


bbe the art of making the truths of science intelligible and attrae- 
tive to unscientific readers the French are without a rival. 
The writers of no other nation can compare with them for metho- 
dical arrangement, clearness of exposition, or grace of style. And 
of these popular expositors who so abound in our day not many 
are to be set above M. Camille Flammarion, who not only enjoys 
a considerable reputation in his own country, but has appeared 
with success on this side of the Channel in English dress in his 
agreeable work on the Heavens. The recent translation of his 
book on the Atmosphere may be expected to have as cordial a 
reception, coming before the ye as it does under the auspices 
of an editor so competent as Mr. Glaisher. In not a few ts 
the version before us has indeed gained by the able revision 
thus brought to bear upon the work in preparing it for a new 
public. By a process of judicious compression it has been reduced 
in bulk to one-half the size of the original; one or two whole 
chapters in particular, which were thought with reason to have 
too remote a connexion with the atmosphere, those on the Respi- 
ration and Alimentation of Plants, having been left out. Besides 
this, a great deal of that exalted or sensational style of writing in 
which M. Flammarion is wont to indulge to the full as re as 
his countrymen generally when treating of purely scientific sub- 
jects, has been with a severer and sounder taste retrenched, —_ 
traces enough of these occasional rhapsodies will be found, Mr. 
Glaisher allows, to betray the French origin of the book. Nor is 
this all. While modestly disclaiming all pretension to the uni- 
versal knowledge needed to secure absolute accuracy in dealing with 
so great a variety of subjects, Mr. Glaisher has the advantage of 
that special strength on his own ground which has enabled him 
to check or modity, in not a few particulars of importance, the 
facts or figures given by his author. 

As the aéronaut, for instance, who has taken in the three 
highest ascents ever attained, Mr. Glaisher has brought his ex- 
perience to bear on many points on which M. ion 
speaks from hearsay, from mere general impressions, or from 
defective observation. Instead of confirming the popular notion, 
probably arrived at @ priori, and endorsed by the French 
writer, that on reaching regions where the air is much rarefied 
the limbs swell, and the blood has a tendency to force its 


way through the skin, in consequence of the want of equili- 
brium between its own tension and that of the exte air, 


Mr. Glaisher quietly remarks that he has neither experien 
any of these symptoms himself nor observed them in others, 
Effects of the kind have, however, been observed in animals 
under the vacuum of an air-pump, and the experience of 
mountain travellers from Humboldt downwards tells in the same 

direction. Of the diminution of atmospheric pressure, as shown 
the barometer, no one can — with the emphasis of Mr. Glaisher, 
who, with his companion Mr. Coxwell, saw the mercury sink to 
‘oO inches, denoting an elevation of 37,000 feet above the earth, 
ith this remarkable observation for one limit, M. Flammarion 
shows in a diagram the scale of diminishing pressure at different 
heights, and endeavours by calculations partly based thereupon 
to arrive at an estimate of the total range of the atmosphere. The 
calculation is, however, by no means so simple as it might appear 
at first sight. The law of diminution is far from being the same 
over all portions of the earth’s surface, and is not to be represented 
simply on paper by a curve ora tint. The barometric reading is 
constantly lower at the Equator than between the Tropics, yet is 
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far from increasing uniformly as we approach the Poles. At the 
Equator it is about 29°28 inches, increasing thence up to about 
the 33rd degree of latitude, where it is 30°16 inches. It then 
decreases until 43°, where it is 30°0 inches, from which | see it 
becomes stationary to about 48°. Thence it continues to decrease 
as far as 64°, where it stands at 29°65 inches. Lastly, it again 
increases from that point as far as the highest latitude 
lored, standing at Spitzbergen (latitude 75°) at 29°8 

nen There is, therefore, between the pressures at 33° an 
64° a difference of half an inch. These variations are laid 
down by M. Flammarion in a curve, of which the ordinates show 
the atmospheric pressure at the sea level from the Equator to the 
North Pole, with the maximum and minimum at the points we 
have mentioned. These quantities, it must be observed, are by 
no means dependent upon latitude alone. They have not only 
their local elements of variation, but they are far from being 
permanent in themselves. They are beyond doubt affected by 
the trade winds and other currents of air set in motion by solar 
heat, and affecting the whole mass of the atmosphere. There are 
anomalies of a local kind which are less easy of solution. That 
the latitude should exercise some influence upon the pressure of 
the air we may well conceive, the conditions of temperature and 
rotary motion — with it. But why should the longitude 
have any such e' Set It is certainly strange that the ave: 
pressure of the atmosphere in the same latitude is found to 
0°14 inch greater in the Atlantic than in the Pacific Ocean. 
There is much still to be accounted for in this. distribution of 


atmospheric pressure. Amidst the perpetual changes of baro- 


metrical certain mean lines have been pretty generally 
determined, showing the distribution of equal barometric pressure 
over large surfaces of our planet. These isobaric lines no more 
conform to the lines of latitude or the configuration of sea and 
land than do the lines of equal temperature, though entering in 
the same way and to a t extent as co-efficients in the 
result. They are at first, M. Flammarion shows, pretty well 
distributed from N. to S., running from W.S.W. to E.N.E. The 
isobaric line of 29°96 inches passes through the South of England 
and Holland, that of 30°02 inches near Tours and Nancy. But 
the centre of France shows a very remarkable line of pressure, the 
isobaric line of 30°04 inches crossing France diagonally, passing 
close to Strasburg, Chaumont, Dijon, Clermont, and Toulouse. On 
the other side, towards the S.E., the pressure diminishes, and 
attains a minimum not less remarkable in the Gulf of Genoa, 


_ where the pressure is about 29°98 inches. There is a maximum 


of pressure in the Atlantic, attained in lat. 35° N., and a minimum at 
& > @ maximum being found at 16° South of the Equator, near 

t. Helena, and the lowest pressure in the world, not exceeding 
29°33 inches, to the south of Cape Horn. Upon the Asiatic conti- 
nent the distribution is altogether different ; Siberia showing a 
maximum of about 30°24 inches between Nertchinsk and Bernaoul. 


A difficulty in calculating altitudes is introduced by the varying 


level of the sea. Not to speak of the diurnal tides, there is the 
centrifugal forcein the zone of the ag om the pressure of the wind, 
and ch in expansion under solar heat, with the banking u 

of water in land-locked gulfs. Eliminating, as far as may be, all 
incidental or disturbing conditions of whatever kind, we may 
come to some approximate expression for the total statical pressure 
of the earth’s aérial envelope. In his curious little brochure, 
qui est au monde, 


weight of the earth, or that of a copper ball sixty-two miles in 
diameter. 
In determining the height of the atmosphere above the earth’s 
" iments upon the duration of twilight, from the time 
of Kepler, and the laws of compression in first determined 
by Mariotte, have been brought to bear in aid of those upon 
barometrical pressure. Nothing at all definite can be said at the 
t have arrived at, observations of 
Liais, taken during an tic voyage, yield, asa minimum 
180 miles, and as a probable height even 2 miles ; those of M. 
Bravais from the summit of the Faulhorn 71} miles. M. 
Quételet’s conclusion is that the atmosphere does indeed extend 
much higher than the 38 miles or so generally assigned to it 
since Kepler’s time, but that the upper strata are of a nature 
different from those nearer the earth, being of an ethereal 
kind, highly rarified, and unaffected by the movements of 
the winds or the changes of season. In this lofty and 
attenuated region it is supposed that the shooting stars are seen 
which afterwards disappear in reaching the lower and denser 
atmosphere. We are not ised to find the existence of this 
hypo etical medium, which M. Flammarion seems prepared to 


endorse, gravely doubted by his English editor, although the 
Gpinious of Biz J. Herschel, De la. Rive, and Hanstosn azo 


in as encouraging the idea of an upper atmosphere of the lightest 
gases above ours of oxgyen, ni , and vapour of water, the 
sphere of the aurora borealis, and of magnetic phenomena in 
eral, Asre the chemical components of the air our author 
more practical in his mode of treatment, and more definite in his 
results. The different methods of analysis employed by Lavoisier 
in the first instance, and carried on by Gay Lussac and Humbold 
and since then by Dumas and Boussingault, are explained an 
illustrated. The extreme delicacy to which quantitative analysis 
has aye gn a in modern times has enabled our chemists to 
define with minute precision the constituents of air, whether pure 
orimpare, and to detect Mee niger of elements not before known 
to exis therein, From calculations of Dalton, the lower 


atmosphere has been shown to contain about the 0°0142 of 
its weight in water, from which the upper strata are nearly free. 
M. Boussingault was able to prove by precise iments the 
presence of ah enous gas or vapour equal at the most to the 
0.0001 part of its volume, Analysis has brought to light the 

deep valleys, in whic is y prevalen C) 
of p by Schéabein the existing genera- 
tion, opened up a totally new se a in the development of both 
chemical science and of practical hygiene. 

In his chapter on Sound and the Voice, M. Flammarion is by 
porn Mapp short and — deeming the subject, it may be, 
amply enough treated of late for popular purposes by his 
countrymen MM. Guillemin and Deschanel. Nor is his treatment 
of Light in its optical relations at all to be com with that of 
which we have spoken in recent notices as forming one of the chief 
merits of both those works, It is in the picturesque aspect of the 
subject that our author most — re himself, and finds. 
scope for his characteristic powers, He has here been ably seconded 
by the artists who have brought in the resources of chromolitho- 

phy to eke out to the eye those aérial effects to which the 
escriptions of science can at the best do scant justice. “Sunset 
at Sea” and “Sunrise from the Righi” are among the best speci- 
mens of the series. The glow of light and the delicate grades of 
colour are represented with a truth and beauty which it is hard 
to conceive the result of a mechanical yey Not less impressive 
or faithful to the effects of nature is the “African Mirage.” In 
the “Storm,” on the contrary, the sky and clouds s us as 
hard in outline, inky, and opaque. We scarcely see the need of 
exemplifying scenery so familiar as the “Summer and Winter” 
landscapes, and in the rainbow we are conscious of a want of truth 
owing to inadequate admission of the blue and violet rays. A 
certain hardness and metallic sharpness of outline is doubtless 
inseparable from the nature of the vehicle employed in 
ictures of this kind, but in the “Lunar Rainbow,” seen 
Compiégne, the metallic glitter seems to us to be 
carried beyond bounds. Nor are we able, from the impressions 
we ourselves retain from a single instance of that rarely 


seen phenomenon, to endorse so much as M. Flammarion 
would convey to his readers ing the lunar Not 
only does the tinted landscape here given assign to the iris cast 


by the moon an amount of blue and yellow rays which has no 
place in our recollection of the ashy pale or absolutely colourless 
phenomenon in question, but his description of it as “ analogous to 
the solar bow, only less intense,” seems to bespeak for it an identity 
of hues with those of direct a such as on no theory of 
colour can be held compatible with the double process of re- 
flection through which the rays have passed since leaving the sun. 
In what he has to say of halos, both solar and lunar, our author 
keeps more strictly, it appears to us, within the bounds of fact and 
the conclusions of science, while we have no further fault to find 
with his illustrations than such as arises from thejsheer impossibility 
of rendering F grmre ay so impalpable and evanescent by means of 
any fixed and opaque medium whatever. In his explanation of 
the halo, parhelia, and cognate phenomena, M. Flammarion follows 
the theory of M. Mariotte, based upon the formation of —. 
of ice in the shape of age in the air. en 
i prism of _ is submi to the action of the sun’s 
rays, part of the light falling on it is reflected from the surface of 
the prism as from a mirror, and another part penetrates into the 
glass and leaves it in a direction different from that by which it 
entered, producing an image formed of different colours. 
prisms of this form may be widely diffused at all possible angles 
in the atmosphere, some of them being in such a position as to pro- 
duce the absolute minimum of deviation of the rays of light, these 
rays entering by one of the three lateral surfaces of the pri 
and traversing one of the other two in their way out of it. At 
an angular distance from the sun of 22°, or that of minimum 
deviation, M. Mariotte has shown, a brilliant circle is formed, 
which is the ordinary halo. If from some cause or other all the 
prisms become vertical, the halo is replaced by two parhelia, The 
tangent arcs seen near the ordinary halo, the halo with a radius 
of 46°, and the parhelion circle, have been explained by Young on 
the hypothesis of the prisms oe that their axes 
are orizontal. In all cases the may be considered due 
to the refraction of the solar or lunar rays upon crystals of ice 
falling slowly in a still atmosphere, the different positions of the 
ra gag the causes of the diversity of the resulting arc. 
O tion combined with theory has shown that the arc is 
never to be seen when the sun is less than 12° or more than 31° 
above the horizon. The apparently ecliptical shape assumed by 
the halo is but an illusion on the part of the tor, due to the 
same optical cause as the dimini disc of the sun or moon as 
the luminous body rises above terrestrial objects. The angle of 
deviation on which depends the series of luminous impressi 
though taken approximately at 22°, is not the same for all colours, 
the rays ee y affected by the angle at which they leave 
the prism. Flammarion gives the result of calculation in 
coincidence with observation as 21° 37’ for the red, which is the 
least refrangible colour, 21° 48’ for the yellow, 21° 57’ for the 
green, 22° 10’ for the blue, and 20° 40’ for the violet. The 
red is inside, then come sg ge green, these 
colours gradually becoming weaker er the influence of 
the prisms which are, not in the position of minimum deviation. 
The red is the last to remain visible. The sun, however, not 
being a luminous point, but each portion of its disc contributing 
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‘to the:production of this phenomenon, the various colours become 
thus partially blended and never very clearly defined, the halo 
-appearing in general as a bright ring with a reddish tint on the 
inside, 2° or 3° in width, and enclosing a circular area of which 
‘the sun occupies the centre. The diameter of the second halo 
which frequently surrounds it isin general about double that of the 
first. The prisms of ice which are horizontal in the atmosphere 
give rise by means of a further series of reflections and refractions 
to arcs on of the often the 
lower or primary circle, ucing the complex figure seen in 
Norway fig. 38), and nent come and highly defined character 
specified by Lowitz, Bravais, Martins, and other observers. Of the 
-whole series of atmospheric phenomena which make up M. Flam- 
amarion’s able and attractive volume, and which are too numerous 
«and complex for more detailed notice, this is the portion which is 


likely to stike the reader as at once the most original and the © 


most replete with interest. 


THE BATH ARCHIVES.* 


| — success of the two volumes of Sir George Jackson’s diaries 
and letters which were published last year has induced his 
widow to prepare another couple of volumes, made up of a further 
selection from Sir George’s correspondence. This brings us down 
to 1816—four thick volumes for some fifteen years—and, as Sir 
G. Jackson lived an active and busy life for many years afterwards, 
and no doubt kept up an equally copious correspondence and 
diaries, we shall probably have yet further selections from the 
same abundant source. At this rate the Bath Arehives threaten 
‘to become rather a formidable library. The two volumes now 
before us might with great advantage have been compressed into 
one. We have not only Sir George’s own diaries and letters, 
many of which are of purely domestic interest, but his brother 
.Francis’s letters, his mother’s letters, and a great many other odds 
and ends of correspondence, all swelling out the bulk of the 
Collection without adding to its value. Indeed the quantity of 
idle padding is a serious drawback to the reader’s enjoyment. It 
takes the edge off one’s appetite to have to wade through so 
much dull verbiage before onvns to the good things. We have 
already (Saturday Review, April 27, 1872) followed George 
Jackson’s diplomatic career down to 1809, when he was en- 
gaged as one of the Secretaries of Legation to Mr. Frere’s 
mission to the oe Junta. He left Spain in the hope 
of being a oem , through Lord Wellesley’s influence, Secre- 
at Washington, whither his brother Francis had already 
‘ as Minister Plenipotentiary. In this tation, however, 
eae disappointed. His brother took high ground with the 
Americans, and the Government found it convenient to recall him, 
.and George was kept for two or three years dangling about the 
Foreign Office, tantalized by promises of employment which some- 
how never came to anything. was a captain in a cavalry 
regiment, and began seriously to consider whether he would not 
have to renounce diplomacy and stick to the army. In 1813, 
however, he obtained an appointment as a charyé d affaires to the 
Prussian Court, and had an opportunity of observing pretty closely 
some great events and some rather remarkable people. 
Down to this period his letters, though always sprightly and 
gael. are chiefly made up of mere personal gossip and second- 
news. Still we get some interesting glimpses of social life 
in England in those days. His regiment was stationed at Hall, 
whose t business was then the whale fishery. The society 
par am $9 almost wholly of merchants, who, during the summer, 
remove to their villas to avoid the heat and the smell of the 
blubber.” York was still a little capital, all the county families 
meeting there for the winter season, and life was “very gay,” 
-dancing i. | night, and “invitations for a month to come.” 
The rivalry of Bath and Brighton comes out amusingly in some of 
old Mrs. Jackson’s letters. She was loyal to the old seat of 
fashion, and disparaged Brighton as not only “ windy,” but light- 
minded and extravagant. “Old women, petticoat waiters, and 
tallow candles are he cheap by the fashionable people at 
Brighton ;” at Bath there is “more neighbourly friendshi; , and 
we think the society of a more moral tone ; at all events, it is more 
staid and steady, though by no means dull.” The respectable society 
of Bath was greatly exercised in mind on the subject of waltzing, 
but the young people carried the day, and the light ways of 
‘Brighton were transferred to the West. Mrs. Jackson records with 
aes horror that at the York House, Bath, “there was 
»a-ball where there was nothing but waltzing, and no one was 
allowed to leave before ten in the morning; and another 
wat which only four cha were admitted; so I suppose 
they will soon be altogether. Alas! for the man- 
«mers of the age! All this comes from the examples that 
are set in high places.” At Brighton George Jackson used 
occasionally to drop into Mrs. Fitzherbert’s little afternoon 
‘parties, admission to which was “only to persons of much 
discretion,” and not without reason. “ You get a cup of tea, and 
shear the scandal of the day,” and it was permitted to speak very 
freely of the sayings and doings “of a certain illustrious, but always 
nameless, personage.” Indeed the First Gentleman in Europe does 
mot seem to have jnspired much respect in his own day. “ Every 
man and woman one meets,” says George in a letter from 
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London, “ has some ridiculous tale to tell of which a very great 
man is the object, or, I may say, rather the laughing-stock.” The 
remark of the Princess of Wales was greeted with much approval, 
that “they should let out the old one ”—George III. was then 
in confinement—“and shut up the young one.” Later on we 
have another bit of scandal. Being dull one night and wanting 
some variety, the Prince “ sent his carriage to the King’s Bench for 
Colman, who is shut up there, to come and make sport and amuse 
him.” They sat up till six in the morning, “when his Royal 
Highness was carried to bed in an apoplexy.” Jackson was at 
one of the Prince’s great fétes at Carlton House. The Queen 
and Princesses would not come, and the Princess of Wales was 
not asked, and Mrs. Fitzherbert sent an excuse when she found 
that she was not to take her usual place at the Prince’s 
table; so “the two wives sat at home by themselves.” Louis 
XVIII. and the French Princes were present, and were 
received with marked respect. The French King was attended to 
and from Carlton House by an escort of hussars. For a time he 
declined sitting, saying he was only Comte de Lisle; but the 
Prince of Wales, placing a chair for him, replied, “Ici votre 
majesté est roi de France.” Jackson confirms the impression of 
the Princess of Wales’s vulgarity and indiscretion :—“ She makes 
herself perfectly ridiculous, and wherever she goes the chief sub- 
ject of remark is her lavish display of her protuberant beauties.” 
As a young man who went everywhere Jackson of course went to 
Holland House, and his portrait of the hostess may be put beside 
Macaulay’s :— 

Her ladyship, as she always is, capricious both in speech and manner— 

now very civil and polite, then unexpectedly confidential, and her conver- 
sation tinged with a warmth that exceeds even friendly interest. ~Anon, 
she is distant and cold, or assumes a kind of patronizing, dignified air; in 
short, very chameleon-like. As she says, or pretends she says, everything 
that comes into her head at the moment, she often says foolish things, 
which, being laughed at, pass for witty ones—at Holland House, 
It was rather the fashion at this time in the society in which 
Jackson moved to consider the populace savage and disaffected, 
and it is impossible not to suspect some trace of this colouring in 
his description of the mob cheering the murderer of Perceval, 
and clinging to the coach-wheels to shake hands with him. 
Jackson was hardly surprised to find that there was a strong 
personal resemblance between Bellingham and Burdett. 

Jackson’s Diaries enable us to understand the feeling of depres- 
sion and despondency which was creeping over the English mind 
in contemplating the prolonged struggle with Napoleon. Even Wel- 
lington’s success in holding off the French in Spain was welcomed 
chiefly as a means of coming to honourable terms. Jackson, who 
was the very reverse of a peace-at-any-price man, thought it 
would be well to give Napoleon the line of the Ebro if he would 
only evacuate the rest of Spain. A Russian war was threatened, 
but such was the faith in Napoleon’s power that it was expected 
he would “ make a short campaign of it, and return to the Penin- 
sula with such accumulated strength, both in men and reputation, 
as we should be unable to resist, and probably deprive us of 
Portugal as well as Spain.” The retreat from Moscow produced a 
more cheerful state of mind, and the first day of 1813 was “a day 
of especial rejoicing, the commencement of a new era, as some 
people think.” Bonaparte’s escape to Paris, and the bold front 
he showed after his disasters, somewhat qualified these hopes, 
and a subscription for the Russians went on rather slowly. 
“Perhaps John Bull’s feelings are a little worn,” it is suggested. 
ae yp was still a formidable enemy, and our allies were timid 
and wavering. The Russians were moving very slowly, and 
throwing most of their energy into an endeavour to obtain supplies 
from England. Each Power was thinking more of what was to 
be got than of the means of getting it, and England clogged her 
mission to Prussia with “a pitiful, peddling stipulation about 
Hildesheim, &c., for Hanover.” Jackson arrived at Dresden just 
before the battle of Lutzen, which brought out clearly Napoleon’s 
military superiority, and the weakness of the allied generals. 
Napoleon boasted that he would fight a general battle without 
a and he did so by drawing the Allies on to the 
ground he had chosen for attacking them. The Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia were present, and gave 
orders independently of each other and of the general nomi- 
nally in command. “We are told,” says Jackson, “that the 
Allies gained a victory, whilst everything around us bears the 
appearance of the most complete defeat.” Everybody was getting 
ready to start ata moment's warning for Bautzen and Breslau— 
the only road likely to be open. And next day the sauve qui peut 
began. It seemed clear that Napoleon’s star was again rising, and 
Jaekson suspected that the Poglish successes in Spain alone 

vented the Allies from signing a peace with France, and leaving 

gland to follow her own course. ‘“ There has been a great deal 
of underhand work going on in the negotiations of Prussia and 
Russia with Austria, while both Powers were availing themselves 
of the supplies of money, ammunition, and clothing furnished by 
Great Britain to get a decent army'on foot.” ‘Towards the end of 
September the Allies had their headquarters at Toplitz, and were 
celebrating the anniversary of the Emperor Alexander’s coronation 
by a ificent _— etin camp. Then followed the investment 
of the Emperor with the Order of the Garter. Jackson was 
shocked that this great ceremony should be treated “as a sort of 
farcical entertainment ” :— 

The Emperor was in alittle nutshell of a room with his brother, the Grand- 
Duke Constantine, both of whom wore a broad grin the whole time With 
difficulty the Emperor had been persuaded to wear shoes and stockings, and 
the whole ceremony consisted in Count Golowkin reading the commission 
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ia Latin very badly, and in the Commissioners then buckling on the garter. 
The next day a party of twenty English dined with the Emperor. He 
made his appearance with the blue riband and star, and the garter round 
his thigh above his great boot, 

A still more singular use of the er, however, is mentioned 
in the Diaries. Lady Castlereagh, it seems, had a fancy for 
wearing her husband’s orders, and ap at a féte at Vienna 
with the garter encireling her brow like a tiara. 

The battle of Leipzig brought back fortune to the Allies, and 
they again turned westward. At Weimar Jackson was lodged 
at Goethe’s house, but was not particularly impressed by his di 
tinguished host :— 

The charm of his conversation, in my humble opinion, is somewhat marred 

by an air of pedantry which is probably due to the adulation he is accus- 
tomed to receive from his many worshippers. People here seem to hang, as 
it were, upon his lips, and listen for his words as.if an oracle were about 
to hold forth. For my part, I like Goethe for his good humour and pleasant 
manners; for I think that a man inferior in genius, and of less genial nature, 
would have become insufferable in society if constantly dosed with flattery 
as heis; and that much credit is due even to him for being so little spoiled 
by it. 
After a flying visit to England, Jackson rejoined the Allies during 
their march upon Paris. He found the people all execrating 
Bonaparte, yet mortified at his defeat, and at first by no means 
disposed to welcome the Allies as deliverers. “The general 
feeling seems to be that of intense mortification; of wounded 
vanity; of disappointment.” Great distress prevailed, but the 
murmurings were not against him who had brought it on them, 
but against those who asked for supplies for the allied armies. 
Everywhere he found the greatest poverty and misery, and an 
intense desire for peace. “For the rest, they are like weather- 
cocks, to which every wind is welcome. But for peace the cry is 
universal, and they would receive it from the hands of 
Old Nick himself.” When the allied Sovereigns rode into Paris 
they were received with tumultuous enthusiasm. The Emperor 
Alexander was in especial favour, but even the King of Prussia 
never met with such a welcome in Berlin. It was computed that 
between sixty and seventy thousand bottles of champagne were 
broached in honour of the day, and everybody was intoxicated 
either with joy or wine. Jackson accompanied the King of 
Prussia to England, and afterwards to his own capital. io, 
again, there were great rejoicings. The Court tailor was ordered 
to prepare new liveries for the Royal household, and many of the 
nobility began to consider whether they should not do the same. 
But Napoleon’s eseape from Elba promptly decided the question. 
The new Court liveries were put away, and the King was 
blamed for his hasty extravagance. “ He was premature in 
giving his orders,” said the cavillers, “and set a bad example 
to his subjects.’ At any rate, Jackson remarks, he did 
a good turn to the poor tailors. At Berlin and Vienna 
the ladies pledged themselves to discard silks, velvets, jewels, 
and ornaments, and to wear nothing but dresses of the most 
homely materials and sober hues until Napoleon was finally 
subdued. The correspondence and diaries break off abruptly 
while Jackson is still at Berlin; but we presume it is intended 
to produce further selections from the Bath Archives—so called 
from their having been treasured. up by old Mrs. Jackson at Bath. 
There is much keen, sprightly observation and amusing gossip 
in these two volumes; but the editor has certainly done eo best 
to render them tedious and disappointing by overweighting them 
with worthless matter. 


FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


LTHOUGH the articles in this Second Series of Mr. Free- 
man’s essays are mostly earlier in date of composition than 
those in the First Series which we reviewed a year ago, they are 
no whit below the latter either in substance or in style. Mr. 
Freeman is in some respects at his best when writing a review 
article, for he is forced to command his learning and restrain his 
exuberant power of illustration within narrower limits than those 
which are called for in an independent historical treatise. Nothing 
that he has written eo us better than some of these essays, 
particularly those which deal with Roman history. The views 
advanced are clear, forcible, and comprehensive ; the style is full of 
sustained energy ; there is a lively sympathy for whatever is noble 
and good, a singular power of discovering and using historical 
parallels without being carried away by them, a fairness and tem- 
perance in judging of the men and events of the past which is 
all the more admirable because he realizes them so vividly, and 
feels not less interest in them than people in general do in their 
own contemporaries, If Mr. Freeman could only attain the same 
sort of sobriety and the same truly historical attitude when he 
refers to the men of the present, we should have nothing but un- 
mixed praise to bestow on him. This unhappily he does not always 
do, There is often rather too much of a personal element about his 
writing ; there are references in notes, for instance, which had better 
have been omitted, to his own previous opinions or to comparatively 
trivial occurrences and feelings of the hour. We regret, too, the 
tone of asperity in which he sometimes allows himself to speak of 
others from whom he differs, who may very probably be wrong and 
deserve to be censured, yet hardly to be censured with so much 
iteration and so much vehemence, His own position as a public 
writer and historian is now so high as to require from him a larger 
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measure of judicial gravity and calmness than he sometimes dis- 
plays, And in the interest of his own reputation and influence, 
which are now so deservedly great with the learned as well as with 
the less learned public, we cannot but wish that he would not enforce 
small points with quite the same earnestness as that wherewith he 
enforces great ones. Not all sins are mortal, and if the venial sin 
(often, to the thinking of some of us, not a sin at all) is so hardly 
dealt with, our horror of the mortal sin is lessened. A doctrine: 
moreover, however valuable, may be preached too often and too 
long. It is quite true, for instance, that all history ought to be 
regarded as one, and as far as possible studied as one, but there 
are limits to this possibility, and for many purposes ancient, 
medieval, and modern history may be treated of and worked out. 
apart. Admirable service has been done in medizval history by 
men who knew very little either about Athens under Pericles. or 
about Massachusetts under Governor Andrew. Mr. Freeman’s 
views are sometimes so broadly expressed on this matter that we 
feel inclined to ask him whether he finds that his ignorance of the 
early history of Egypt and Asia Minor—countries which certainly 
had a great influence on Greece—prevents him from understanding 
and enjoying Homer and Herodotus. 

As respects this doctrine of the Unity of History, the truth, we 
take it, is that two things are necessary to pod a man a real 
historical student or a useful historical writer. One is, that he 
should have a just view of history as a process of constant change 
and development, a conception of human institutions as the con- 
crete expression of the always varying powers, needs, and beliefs 
of mankind—which conception of course implies a certain general 
knowledge of the great events and changes of the last three 
thousand years. The other is a thorough mastery of some par- 
ticular period of history, founded on a knowledge of the original 
authorities which tell us of it sufficiently minute and critical to 
give him a comprehension of the principles of historical evidence 
and the power of applying them. He who wants the second of 
these two requisites may be a mere theorist, without the means, 
of testing an hypothesis, without the faculty of ing the 
significance of details. He who wants the first, on the other hand, 
cannot be a philosopher; he either will not speculate at all, or 
will speculate wildly, applying what he knows to be true of the 
period he is familiar with to other periods where it may not be. 
true at all. Both must be together in order to enable: 
one to recognize unity in diversity, the co-existence in history 
of the permanent element which is given by the identity of the 
nature of man with that boundless variety in his social and 
political institutions which is produced by the variety of the 
circumstances and conditions, physical and economical, under which 
he finds himself, and by the influence on each generation of the 
thoughts and deeds of its predecessors. All this is obvious enough 
when one conies to consider it; we menticn it only for the sake 
of remarking that it is quite a different thing from knowing all 
history, or even a large part of history, thoroughly and minutely, 
which Mr. Freeman’s lan might be taken to require from 
“= who is to do worthy historical work. 

ving thus relieved our soul, we can go on with pleasure 
and satisfaction to speak of the substance of this volume. The 
essays that compose it cannot well be criticized as a whole, for 
they are very various in their subjects and dimensions. If some 
seem much more interesting and original than others, that is partly 
because Mr. Freeman himself and other eminent writers have 
made familiar and popular what was sufficiently new ten or 
fifteen ap ago. This is, to some extent, the case even with so 
admirable an article as “ Ancient Greece and Medizval Italy,” a 
comparison full of ingenuity, penetration, and that sort of di 
criminating power which complete mastery of a subject gives, 
between the cityrepublics of Hellas and those of Italy in the twelfth 
and three succeeding centuries. In the articles on Alexander the 
Great and Greece during the Macedoni iod we are brought 
upon less trodden ground. Mr. Freeman disputes Grote’s view 
that Alexander was substantially a barbarian, and maintains that 
he was not only an extraordinary military genius (which is indeed 
beyond question), but also for most purposes really a Greek, with 
Greek interests and sympathies, regarding himself as the leader of 
united Hellas against the Persian Empire, the avenger of the in- 
vasions of Darius and Xerxes, and animated by the desire of 
spreading Greek ideas and Greek culture over the East. Forcibly 
as he argues his case, he does not quite convince us. That 
Alexander had a warm feeling for Greece, and i ly 
Athens, is, we think, undeniable. That he felt and acted: as the ~ 
champion of the Greek nation against the Great King, and that a 
large part of that nation held him to be really such, must also be: 
conceded. But there are points in his » touches of 
ferocity and brutality, to which we find no parallel among 
the great men of historical Greece, and hardly even among 
those Homeric heroes whom it was Alexander’s pride and glory to 
imitate. Thestory of his treatment of Bessus, for instance, at Gaza 
—astory which Mr. Freeman has no right to dismiss in the cavalier 
way that he does—is of a piece with a good deal more in Alex- 
ander’s life, and belongs to an Oriental or barbarian rather than to 
a Greek character. As to that great Hellenization of Asia which 
changed the whole course of the world’s history, which paved.the 
way for the spread of the Roman dominion and the diffusion of 
Christianity, which gave that curiously composite and half-Greek 
character to the peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean which 
they still retain, no one has ever denied that it was the direct’ 
result of Alexander’s conquests. But it is not the same thing to 
give him the credit of having deliberately contemplated it and 
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recognized it as what the Germans would call his “ world-histo- 
rical” mission. What traces are there of any p on Alexan- 
der’s part to diffuse Greek ideas, Greek manners, Greek literature 
and science, Greek forms of political or social organization? Few 
indeed, and far from unmistakable. On the contrary, he himself 
lapsed more and more into Orientalism, and would probably, had 
he lived, have striven rather to Orientalize Greeks and Macedonians 
than to Hellenize those Eastern subjects who were far more willing 
to acknowledge his divinity. 

The essays which we have found the most pega of all 
are the last two, on Lucius Cornelius Sulla, and on the Flavian 
Czsars. Mr. Freeman is never more happy than in a biographical 
study—witness his description of William in the History of the 
Roman Conquest, and that of St. Thomas of Canterbury in his 
previous volume of Historical Essays; and his picture of Sulla’s 
character, with its singular contrasts of energy and luxurious 
sensuality, cool-headedness and superstition, cruelty and good 
nature, consistent devotion to the same political principles and 
the most unscrupulous recklessness in the choice of Eis means, is a 
very powerful and admirable piece of work. We extract a short 
passage from its conclusion :— 

Why is it that these two names, Sulla and Cesar, call up such different 

ings? Of the two Dictators, one is never spoken of without abhorrence, 
the other is never spoken of without some degree at least of admiration. 
Yet there is much likeness in the two men, and there are points in which 
Sulla has the advantage. Sulla and Cesar alike were at once generals, 
statesmen, scholars, and profligates. On the military details of their cam- 
paigns military men must decide ; but the results of the warfare of Sulla 
were assuredly not less than those of the warfare of Cesar. If Cesar con- 
quered Gaul, Sulla reconquered Greece and Asia ; if Cesar overthrew Pom- 
— Sulla overthrew Pontius Telesinus. The political career of Sulla is 
more honourable and consistent than that of « « « As private 
men there is little to choose between the two; both were steeped in every 
vice, refined, accomplished, scholarlike debauchees. Why, then, do we hate 
Sulla, and in a manner love Cesar? Success may have something to do 
with it ; Sulla’s aristocracy passed away, Cxsar’s empire fell for a moment, 
but it had strength enough to rise again under his adopted son, and to live 
on, we may almost say, till the present hour. The other Dictator has left 
no such memorials before our eyes and ears; no month is called Cornelius, 
no modern potentate calls himself Sulla as his proudest title. But this is 
not all; the real difference lies much deeper. Cesar, with all his crimes 
and vices, had a heart. He was aman of battles, but not a man of pro- 
scriptions. He was a warm friend and a generous enemy. In one point of 
view Sulla’s was the wiser policy. Sulla never spared or forgave, and he 
died in his bed ; Cesar forgave, and he died by the daggers of those whom 
he had forgiven. Sulla really had in him more of principle than Cesar ; 
but Cesar wasa man. Sulla was like a destroying angel. Cesar we might 
have loved ; at Sulla we could only shudder ; perhaps we might have shud- 
dered most of all at the careless and mirthful hours of the author of the pro- 
scription. Great he was in every natural gift, great, we might almost say, 
in his vices, great in his craft of soldier and ruler, great in his unbendi 
will, great in the crimes which human wickedness never can outdo. In his 
strange superstition, the most ruthless of men deemed himself the special 
favourite of the softest of the idols with which his heaven was peopled. 
This explanation is, we take it, the true one. Cesar no doubt 
strikes our imagination much more than Sulla does, partly because 
the theatre of his exploits was larger, partly because with him 
ad the popular ends Roman 
ire begi on account 0 t magnificently tragic 
death scene in the Seanto-bouee to which history supplies no 
parallel. But in the main we feel tenderly towards Caesar use 
we see in him a man who was capable of the softer feelings, who 
had his ardours, his impruden is generosities, his moments of 
tenderness and genial self-forgetfulness. Sulla, on the other hand, 
gives the impression of a hard, cold, collected nature, self-centred 
and self-absorbed, with no desire to inflict suffering, but no re- 
luctance to inflict it when it suited his purpose, and no remorse 
afterwards. He repels almost as much as he overawes, like those 
two others with whom we may in many compare him, 
though the one was less and the other more redeemed by virtue— 
the terrible Caesar Borgia and the iron-hearted erick the 
Second of Prussia. 


We have left ourselves no space to speak adequately of the 
article on the Flavian Caesars which winds up the volume, and 


is a little too hard upon the Empire. 


charge upon the Empii m compl 
absorbed them into its vast body, destroying, it is true, any 
present hope of a revival. Nor is it at all correct to sey, “Of the 
t legacy of Rome to later times, the 1 of t Prong a 

m the 


itable 
and that is was effected by the absolute sway of the Emperors 
with a completeness and consistency which it could not have 
i the Republic, we can only suppose that he means 
to say that the leading a of the law had been formed 
under the free Republic, and therefore bear less trace than might 
have been expected of the corrupting influences of despotism. 
This is true enough, but bis way of saying it is rather odd, and 

to misconstruction. 
La 


i 


. It need scarcely be remarked 

w, as we have it, is entirely the work of 
jurists of the Empi These ishes, however, are 
scarcely worth noticing where there is so much that is thoroughly 


good and useful. Commenting on the singular position of the 
earlier Emperors, asin theory nothing more than citizens of the 
first rank, the perpetual magistrates of a free Republic, Mr. 
Freeman makes a remark which seems to us new, true, and’ 
ingenious :— 

The peculiar hidden nature of the Imperial power had some very practical 

results. As compared with acknowledged kingship, we shall hardly be 
wrong in saying that it made the rule of a good Emperor better and the. 
rule of a bad Emperor worse. 
The absence of an Imperial Court, of the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty, enabled a ruler like Titus or Trajan to live on terms of 
easy and almost equal intercourse with the best citizens, and, 
while directing the whole administration of the State, to leave the 
semblance of freedom, the old respect for the laws and for the 
Senate, for the traditions of the ancient commonwealth, still un- 
violated. But it also removed many restraints with which a 
sense of his unique and exalted position, a feeling of his position 
between ancestors who have reigned and descendants who will 
reign, even indeed the mere etiquette and ceremonial observances 
of his Court, will always surround a hereditary and legitimate 
King :— 

The worst King commonly retains some regard for the dignity of his: 
person and office; even a Sultan finds his caprices checked by various 
conventional forms which it is not easy for him to escape from. aking who 
cannot set foot in public without being surrounded by a certain degree of 
ceremony, cannot play off before the world the utterly mad freaks of the 
worst of the Roman Cesars. He may be cruel, he may be lustful, but the 
very necessity of his position drives him in some degree to moderate, or at 
any rate to veil, both his cruelty and his lust. The will of the Roman Cesar 
was practically unrestrained ; and precisely because he was merely Caesar 
and not King, he was set free from the moral restraints of royalty. That 
lack of Court etiquette which enabled Vespasian and Antoninus to live on 
terms of equality with virtuous senators, no less enabled Nero and Com- 
modus - live in a partnership of unutterable vice with the very vilest of 


HINDOO TALES.* 
HE Dasa-kumara-charitam, the Sanskrit original of these 
Hindoo Tales, is a work to which a Sanskrit student may 
well devote his attention, but it is difficult to understand why any 
one should wish to turn it into English, or how any one could con- 
ceive it possible to make it popular by means of a free translation. 
Mr. Jacob remarks that the text was printed in England more than 
twenty-five years ago, but that it has not been translated into any 
European language. He might have added that neither has it been 
pe er into any of the modern languages of India; or, if it has, 
it has never become popular like the Vetdla panchavinsati, or 
Tales of a Demon, which has been turned into every lan of 
India, and by its grotesque drollery often wins a laugh even from 
European readers. 

The original work was written in the decadence of Sanskrit 
literature, about the tenth or eleventh century a.D., when the 
language had long ceased to be spoken. Its style is very turgid 
and artificial; but it is one of the few prose works of Sanskrit 
light literature, and so is of some value in a linguistic point of view. 
It was the late Professor H. H. Wilson who published the text, 
and he prefixed to his book a full analysis of the work, which gave 
as clear an account of the story as it is possible to give, and 

inted out the few points of general interest which are to be 

ound in it. While we appreciate Mr. Jacob’s desire to give the 

world some benefit of his studies, we heartily wish that he had 
selected some other work more deserving of his labour and more: 
certain to be acceptable. 

We shall not attempt to give anything like an outline of the 
stories, for they are as artificial as the language in which they are 
written. There is hardly a touch of nature in the work from begin- 
ning to end, and there is so little of character and individuality that 
the reader is constantly in confusion as to who’s who. The writer 
himself was in one instance so far bewildered with his own crea- 
tions that he has rolled two persons into one, by confounding their 
names. Though it is scarcely possible that any reader should find 
the book interesting, still it gives us some insight into the state of 
Hindoo — eight centuries ago, a period just preceding the 
inroad of the Musulman conquerors, when Hindoo institutions had 
become effete and mow corrupt and dissolute. It would not be 
fair, however, to take the pictures:drawn by this writer as exact 
and accurate, for they are evidently of his own invention; still. 
his mind must have influenced by the manners of the time 
and the scenes in which he lived, and his descriptions and the 
settings of his stories must have been somewhat in accord with 
what was ing around him. As Professor Wilson observes, 
“the portrait is not flattering; profligacy and superstition seem to 
be the characteristic features; loose principles, lax morals, and 
implicit faith in the power of occult rites and magical incanta- 
tions. 

The chief | ance in these stories, the centre round which 
they all are drawn, is a prince of the kingdom of Magadha. His 
father the King, having been vanquished by the King of Malwa, 
took refuge in the forests of the Vindhya mountains. Here his 
son the hero was born. The exiled monarch had with him three 
hereditary Ministers, and their Saoreagne seven in number, with 
two sons of a friendly King, make A with the prince the “ten 
youths,” for kumdra means youth rather than prince. Several of 


* Hindoo Tales; or, the. Adventures of Ten Princes. pu Dee 
lated from the Sanscrit of the Dasak haritam, by P. W. Jacob. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1373. 
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like Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
e Senate, for instance, 
H over whose fate he drops a tear, become by the time of 
Augustus a body so selfish and so unscrupulously partisan that 
there was really nothing more to be hoped for fromit. That 
extinction of political life in the provinces which he seems to 
| i | 
days of the Republic.” As . Freeman must _ know that 
the first two centuries of the ny a were the really great age of 
Roman Law, the when the development of a harmonious and 
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these children were lost and recovered in most marvellous wa 
However, they were all brought together and educated along with 
the prince, and a very curious education it was. Acquaintance 
with languages, skill in arms, and in the management of horses 
and elephants, a knowledge of tradition, polity, rhetoric, logic, 
and music are accomplishments worthy of princes; but to these 
are added the more abstruse subjects of metaphysics, law, the 
Vedas and medicine, and astrology, magic, skill in gambling, and 
dexterity in thieving. With such a curriculum of study there 
can be no wonder that the baser arts predominatein the adventures 
of the various personages. Unscrupulous lying and deception, 
ready and specious invention, craft, cunning, and cheating, theft, 
robbery, and murder, pervade the whole; and all this is not only 
described without one word of reprobation, but is rather held 
up as justifiable, and even admirable, in the pursuit of success, 
Supernatural beings, sometimes beneficent, but more often malevo- 
lent, frequently appear in the narratives, and supernatural powers 
acquired by penance and magic arts are constantly employed— 
all forming a picture of depravity, credulity, and superstition 
which is relieved by only a few amiable touches. Some traits of 
courage and boldness, love for relations, fidelity to friends, and 
tenderness for the objects of their affections, however easily and 
irregularly won, relieve the darker shades. As to the ladies, the 
most remarkable feature in them is the readiness with which they 
give and declare their love, even when unasked, and the openness 
with which they describe their sensations, both mental and 
physical. 

On the prince and his friends approaching manhood they are 
allowed to go off — to see the world. The prince is soon 
afterwards induced by a stranger to leave his friends and go with 
him, and help to recover his sovereignty of the infernal regions, 
He succeeds in his enterprise ; but on his return he finds that his 
companions have disappeared. They have dispersed in order to 
search for him, and come together again after considerable in- 
tervals, Their adventures, as told to each other upon their re- 
union, are the ten stories. In the course of his wanderings the 
prince resides for some time at Ujayin, where he falls in love with 
the princess, the daughter of his father’s conqueror. She is 
equally smitten, but a regular marriage being out of the question, 
the prince employs the aid of a friendly magician. is man 
gives an entertainment at Court, and after the exhibition of some 
marvellous performances— 

Turning to the King, he said, “It is desirable that the performance 
should end with something auspicious ; I propose, therefore, to represent a 
Royal marriage, and one of my people will act as your daughter, another as a 
prince endowed with all good qualities. But first I must apply to your eyes 
this ointment, which will give you preternatural clearness of vision.” ‘To all 
this the King consented. Meanwhile the princess had contrived to slip out 
unobserved, and stood among the conjuror’s people. ‘The prince also stood 
ready, and the performance began. Thus, under the disguise of a piece of 
acting, the conjuror, being a Brahmin, was able to complete the marriage 
with all proper rites and ceremonies without any suspicion on the part of 
the King that it was his own daughter whom he saw before him; and the 
others, unsuspecting, only admired the skill of the conjuror in making 
the actress so like the lady ween she represented, 


Troubles follow, but in the end all comes right. 

In another of the stories a courtesan is a prominent character. 
One of the wandering youths goes to a celebrated hermit, whom 
he finds in a state of t dejection. It seems that the hermit’s 
great austerity had led to his being made the test of the fascinatin 
attractions of a celebrated courtesan, who wagered that she wall 
overcome his sanctity and lead him into folly. She succeeds, 
persuades him to dress in gay apparel, conducts him into the 
town, parades him in the public places, and then, havi 
enjoyed her triumph, she says, “ Reverend sir, you have favoure 
me with your company a long time; it will be well for you now 
to attend to your own affairs. . . . . Ihave won my wager, 
and have now no further occasion for you.” This story, as Pro- 
fessor Wilson observes, “presents a curious picture of the pains 
taken with the education of such women. Not only were their 
health, their physical development, and personal beauty attended 
to; not only were the apo of — and elegance of attire 
and ornament sedulously studied, but their intellectual training 
was an equal object of be oe eel and they were taught a variety 
of subjects calculated to heighten their fascination and strengthen 
their understanding. Dancing, music, and acting formed their 

rofession, and they were also taught to paint, to dress delicate 
Sin to compound fragrant perfumes, and to dispose tastily of 
flowers; to play various games, to read, to write, and to s 
different languages; and they were instructed superticially, it is 
said, in grammar, logic, and metaphysics. A remarkable picture 
is also drawn of the devices resorted to in order to bring them into 
public consideration, en 4 of which may find a parallel in the 
contrivances by which public performers in European countries are 
sometimes forced into popularity.” The hermit’s young visitor is 

iqued with the conceit of this frail beauty, and determines to 

umble her, He proceeds into the city, and the first person he 
meets is another of her victims, a Buddhist mendicant, but formerly 
an opulent merchant. Next he enters a — gaming-house, where 
he was “amused by watching the players and observing their 
tricks, their sleight-of-hand, their bullying or cringing behaviour 
to each other ; the reckless profusion of the winners, the muttering 
despair of those who had lost.” He sits down to play, and wins 
sixteen thousand dinars, half of which he keeps, and half he gives 
away to the keeper and visitors of the gaming-house. Soon 
afterwards he forth one night determined on robbery by 
breaking into a house in the usual way by a hole made in the 


mud wall. He takes the following curious equipment :—“ A dark 
dress, a short sword, a spade, a crowbar, a ~ of pincers, a 
wooden man’s head, a magic candle, a rope and grappling-iron, a 
box with a bee in it, and some other implements ”—the wooden 
head being intended to be pushed through the hole in the wall to 
receive any blow that might be aimed at the robber, and the bee 
to be let loose to put out any light that might be burning. He 
goes through a yariety of adventures, and falls in love with the 
younger sister of a courtesan; but the mother and sister oppose 
their union in consequence of his poverty—a somewhat strange 
objection, seeing that he carries on successfully his occupation of 
housebreaking. He overcomes their scruples by stealing from the 
King an inexhaustible purse, a purse of Fortunatus; and he 
avenges his friends upon the courtesan by persuading her that the 
purse is useless until she makes restitution of the property out of 
which she has cajoled them. The theft is discovered, the purse 
is restored, and an innocent person suffers for the offence. For the 
courtesan hypocritically states that it was a gift from one of her 
admirers, whom she dislikes because he is rich and niggardly. 
The hero gets into prison through a mad attack upon the city 
guard, who declare him to be “the robber.” A complicated in- 
trigue is carried on under his direction by the agency of his wife’s 
mother, the mercenary mother of the courtesan. The governor 
of the prison is in love with the princess of the city, and he is 
persuaded to make a surreptitious entrance into the gees To 
accomplish this he seeks the aid of his prisoner, the “ skilful 
housebreaker.” The fetters of the latter being taken off, he pro- 
ceeds to form a tunnel under the walls into the palace. When it 
is complete, and the governor is about to make his entrance, the 
prisoner murders him, and goes on the adventure himself. He 
finds the princess asleep, and describes her charms, which are 
such that, although he has not been long married, he falls in love 
with her. Upon the wall of her chamber he draws a portrait of 
the princess as she lay, and of himself, kneeling at her feet. 
Under it he wrote a Valentine’s Day kind of couplet, exchan 
rings with her, and then left. She is of course attracted to her 
unknown admirer, and he obtains an interview with her, and’ 
deepens the impression. Soon afterwards the city is besieged 
and taken, and the conqueror is about to force the princess to 
marry him, when the hero of the tale, who has slipped into the 
emer gives him a mortal wound with a sword, and defends 

imself against those who endeavoured to seize him, until he is 
rescued by the friendly help of his prince, who now makes his 
appearance, and to whom he tells his story. Well may the 
prince declare that he has “shown wonderful ingenuity and 
courage ” worthy of his position, and well deserving the hand of 
the princess, whom we are left to infer that he won. 

Another of the adventurers falls in love with a Queen who feels 
injured by the infidelity and dissolute manners of her husband. 
At the instigation of her lover she persuades her husband that by 
bathing in a certain lake, with some mystical rites, he will be 
transformed into a m of beauty. Meanwhile the lover has 
dug a hole in the side of the lake in which he hides himself, and 
when the King takes the prescribed bath, he dives under him, pulls 
him down, stitles him ule water, and hides his corpse in the hole.. 
Then the murderer comes forth as the metamorphosed King, to 
the great satisfaction of the Queen, and, let it be added, of the 
people, for the dead a, Sas a great villain. “Truly,” says the 

rince, “ our friend here has committed great sins, but how can I 
Sons him when his motives were so good ?” 

Another of the stories turns upon the amours of one of the 
adventurers with a princess who has to perform a very singular 
service. Her father, when he was childless, prayed to the goddess 
Durga for offspring. She granted him a son and daughter, but 
the son was to be subject to the daughter and her husband when- 
ever she married. The girl moreover was to have free choice in 
selecting her husband, pointing of course to the hero of the ‘tale., 
In return for all this once a month she was to perform in public 
the “ ball dance ” in honour of the goddess. is performance is 
described in one of the most elaborate passages of the work and: 
with the most minute detail, as if it were a matter of great im- 
pounee. So curious is this that Mr. Jacob has given a 

iteral rendering of it at the end of his book. 

These are a few of the marvels, horrors, and absurdities of the 
stories. We gladly leave them to notice two or three points of 
some little interest which are to be picked out of them. The 
allusions to the Buddhists show that their religion still held a 
position of some importance, possibly even a predominant one in. 
particular localities at the time the work was written. Another. 
point of interest is that a King of Andhra, on the east of the 
peninsula, is represented as “sailing with a large fleet,” and this 
can hardly be taken as a pure invention of the writer’s. Indica- 
tions also appears of the commerce with the Arabs on the western 
coast, but of this we know more from better sources, Professor 
Wilson was inclined to place some value on the geographical’ 
indications in the work, for it contains the names of many 
different cities and countries, Several of the cities or their re- 
mains are still known. The names and localities of the territorial 
divisions are the well-known ones that are found in the oldest 
authorities. These territorial names were familiar to the writer of 
the book, but it by no means follows that because he assi kings 
to them they were then separate independent kingdoms. The li 
we know of the state of India at the time is adverse to the supposi- 


‘tion. Some of them were real political divisions, but the kings of 


others were in all probability creations of the writer's fancy. 
We are very sorry that Mr, Jacob has wasted his labours on 
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this unprofitable book. He is evidently capable of better things 
y 


and we hope to meet with him 
subject. 


again upon some more wo 


THE CHEQUE-BOOK OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL.* 
4 le record is chiefly interesting to us from a side which its 
editor may not have thought of. The history which it contains 
is an example of the way in which institutions are not made but 
w. The body of clergymen and others who are attached to the 
yal Chapels cannot be said to be a foundation; they are not acor- 
poration ; they are not attached to any particular place 5 they do 
not seem to have any regular permanent statutes; they are simply 
part of the Royal household, attached to the Royal service for a 
particular purpose. We conceive that the whole constitution of 
the body depends on the personal pleasure of the Sovereign. In- 
dividuals may have vested interests, but there is no foundation 
with any real corporate being, like, for instance, St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. But the records here published show that 
the body whose nature seems to be so precarious came, we sup- 
pose, by usages to take to itself many of the attributes of a cor- 
poration. The meetings of the body are called Chapters, and they 
act in many points like a real Chapter. They seem to exercise a 
certain measure of authority in the choice and admission of 
members of their own society, and to make, if not formal statutes, 
at least rules and orders which are clearly meant to have a bind- 
ing force on their own members. But all this is closely analogous 
to the way in which the Cathedral Chapters themselves grew up, 
and it is still more closely analogous to the way in which the 
colleges of Vicars grew up alongside of them. e Chapters, at 
first the mere following of the Bishop, gradually grew into bodies 
independent of the Bishop; the Vicars, at first the mere hired 
deputies of the Canons, — grew into bodies which for 
many purposes are independent of the Chapters. In these cases, 
however, the change was crowned by a re foundation 
and endowment, giving the bodies which had grown up the 
legal status of corporations. But the Mae od of the Chapels 
Royal has never received any such foundation and endow- 
ment ; as of the King’s household, existing solely for the 
ng of coping up divine service in the King’s chapels, it 
ly could have received such a character. In two cases 
indeed—the suppressed College of St. Stephen at Westminster 
and the still existing College of St. George at Windsor—a 
Royal chapel has. received a foundation and endowment, and has 
thus become an independent collegiate church. But those founda- 
tions are local; it is of the essence of the company attached to 
the Chapels Royal that they are not local. It is merely by a 
custom dating trom the beginning of the last century that they 
are attached to the particular chapel at St. James’s. The King 
has, as part of his household, a body of clergy and singers, ready 
to follow him about like the rest of his household, and to perform 
divine service in the chapel of any of his Royal houses in which 
he may be dwelling. The two chief members of that body, the 
Dean and Sub-Dean, are Dean and Sub-Dean of “ Her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal” in the plural, and their authority extends over 
the Royal chapels at Whitehall and at the Savoy just as much as over 
that at St. James’s. In the present volume we find the Dean in 
the days of George. the First and Second acting as Dean in the 
King’s French, Dutch, and German Chapels, of which the last two 
seem, though we are not quite sure, to be distinct places. The 
office of Dean of the Chapels Royal is in no way attached to the 
see of London, though of late the Bishop of London has com- 
monly held it. Quite lately Bishop Blomfield, after he had 
resigned the Bishopric, still kept the Deanery of the Chapels, and 
in former times the Deanery was held by whomever the King chose, 
very often by a Bishop of some other see. An illustration of the 
ambulatory nature of “the body of the Chapel Royal” is found 
under George the First. On January 20, 1715, there was a public 
giving at St. Paul’s, when the Sub-DVean and Gentlemen of 
the Chapel attended and officiated, the Cathedral “being the 
King’s chapel on this occasion.” The same principle, it will be 
remembered, was followed, though not quite with the same results, 
at the Thanksgiving of last year. But nine years later, in 1724, 
“when His Majesty King George designed to be present at divine 
service in the collegiate church of Windsor within the Castle,” the 
Sub-Dean and others of the Chapel Royal proposed to accompary 
him thither, “ alledging it,” as the Sub-Dean says, “‘as our duty 
and our right so to do.” A subtle distinction was drawn in 
answer :— 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain acquainted me that his Majesty intended to be 
t at Divine Service in the above mentioned Collegiate Church as 
veraign of the Garter onely, and to present the offering requir'd of the 
Knights of that noble Order, and that the performing Divine Service at 
that ceremony. belonged only to the members of that church. Had his 
Maj. honor’d that church with his royal presence at Divine Service as King 
on any other occasion, our claim of discharging our several duties before 
his Majesty would have been allow’d as in a Royal Chappel, and the whole 
function committed to the charge of the Officers and Gentlemen of the 
Royal Chappel onely. 
We are told in the preface, on the authority of Dr. Jebb, that 
the rule was carried out within living memory when George 
the Fourth caused his Chapel—as the phrase would have been in 
earlier times—to follow him to Brighton. 


* The Old Cheque-Book, or Book of Remembrance, of the 
ee 1561 to 1744. Edited by Edward F, Rimbault, LL.D. 
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The Society of the Chapel Royal has naturally been rich in 
eminent musicians. In the days of the Tudors the Sovereign 
had the full pick of his kingdom to draw upon at his pleasure. Boys 
with good voices were pressed for the King’s chapel, as in earlier 
times masons were pressed for building his castles, or as in later 
times sailors were pressed for manning his navy. This practice is 
spoken of by Dr. Rimbault in his preface, and it comes out, along 
with the wandering character of the duties required of the King’s 
ecclesiastical servants, in some verses of Thomas Tusser, which we 
quote from memory :— 
For sundry men 
Had placards then 

Such child to take. 
The better breast 
The lesser rest ; 
To serve the quere 
Now there, now here. 


A great number of the most famous English composers of the 
last three centuries have filled one post or another in the Chapel 
Royal. Of these musical worthies, whose names are to be found 
in every anthem-book, Dr. Rimbault has given us biographical 
notices in the notes at the end of his volume. Such, among others, 
was the famous Thomas Tallis, the great English musician of the 
sixteenth century. Like Bishop Kitchen of Llandaff in his own 
day, and like the real or mythical Vicar of Bray at a later time—we 
might in truth say, like the great mass of contemporary Englishmen, 
both clergy and laity—he kept steadily at his post through all 
changes. Appointed Gentleman of the Chapel under Henry the 
Eighth, he sang on under Edward and Mary and down to the day 
of his death, twenty-seven years after the accession of Elizabeth. 
But it should be noticed that he was not, strictly speaking, 
organist. In his day there was no such distinct office as that of 
organist in the Chapel Royal, any more than there still is in the 
Old Foundation Cathedrals, In theory every Vicar or Gentleman 
of the Chapel is supposed to be fit to play the organ ; in practice 
the duty is given to some one who by virtue of some other office, 
as Sub-Chanter, or Master of the boys, is clothed with the authority 
which modern practice requires to be put in the hand of an 
organist. Itis ata time a little later than that of Tallis that we 
begin to hear of the organist as a distinct officer. Tallis, as we 
have seen, seems to have soared above the storms of theological 
controversy ; but one of his pupils, William Bird, though appointed 
a Gentleman of the Chapel under Elizabeth, got into trouble on 
account of his real or supposed Popish leanings, and was, along 
with his wife, denounced, with what result does not appear, as @ 
recusant and a seducer of others to Popery. These are followed 
by a crowd of other names of more or less note—Purcell, Gibbons, 
Boyce, and most of the best known composers of English Church 
music having at some time of their lives held some post in the 
Chapel Royal. This makes the book valuable and interesting, as 
amounting almost to a history of the most eminent English 
ecclesiastical musicians. 

We note a few curious points as we go along. In the days of 
the British Solomon, if not at any other time, places in the Chapel 
Royal were sold ; two such cases are entered in 1605 and 1609. 
And it was common for a man to be appointed and sworn in, 
though his pay was not to begin till the death or other removal of 
some one already in possession. Such promotion might some- 
times come earlier than could have been reckoned on in the regular 
course of things, when we read how 

Mr. John Cave, one of the Gentlemen of his Majesties Chappell Royall, 
goeing home to his lodgeing upon the 30th of January, about 7 or 3 of 
ye clock in the evening, about the new Exchange, was by one James 
Elliott, a Scott, run through the body, of which wound he departed this 
life the 16th day of February following 1663. 


Some of the acts of the Chapter are curious. A great many orders 
are made against people asking for this and that without the 
general consent—a good illustration of the position of a body 
which acted as a kind of corporation by suiferance. Thus, in 
1592, William Phelps was 

admitted by our generall consent (quantum in nobis est) by corporall othe, 
an extraordynarye man into our companye, with this proviso, that he shall 
not at any tyme hereafter, he shall not by any means whatsoever, private or 
publick, secrett or open, make suite or obteyn to be ordinarye or to receive 
waiges with us without the special consent in Chapter of the Subdeane or 
Substitute in his absence, and the consente of soche, or the moste parte of 
soche, the ordynarye gentlemen as then shal be present for that cause or 
other in chapter then assembled. 

The qualification in brackets, the italies in which belong either 
to the original document or to Dr. Rimbauld, recognizing in the 
body a qualified, but only a qualified, voice in the choice of their 
comrades, marks a s in the process by which the colleges of 
Vicars and Minor Canons have come to have some share in the 
election or appointment of members of their own body. In another 
act of the same year we find a process exactly opposite to that of ’ 
the congé d’élire and letter-missive. The Chapter petitioned 

Queen klizabeth to elect and admit Anthony Anderson as Sub- 

Dean, which her Majesty accordingly did by her special grace. 

On the other hand, in 1603, after the accession of King James, 

we find strict orders which seem designed to cheek any pre- 

tensions on the part of the members of the body to a voice in 

filling their own vacancies. The Sub-Dean is especially ordered 

by the Lord Chamberlain to swear in Edmund Sheregoulde 

“extraordinary in the chapple,’ “the which accordinglie was 

donne in the presence of these gentlemen of the chapple whose 

names are here under written, without their approbacén, or allow- 

ance of the sufficiency of the said Edmunde for that place, their 
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opinions for the same beinge neyther required nor commaunded.” 
Set in the next year William West was sworn in “ at the especiall 
request of dyveres of the gentlemen of the chappell whose names are 
under written,” but on the condition that he “ shall not suie by any 
meanes, directly or indirectlye, as by freindes ore otherwise, to com 
to be sworne into ordinarye in his Highnes sayde chappell untill he 
be firste called and approved fitt for the same by the Deane, Sub- 
Deane, and the majore part of his Majesties Chappell.” 

Other orders of the Chapter touch the good discipline of the 
body and the better performance of divine service, and sometimes 
impose punishments on refractory members, as, for instance, in 

1618, in a Chapter called by order of the famous Bishop Andrews, 
then Dean, Cuthbert Joyner, ye of his Majesty’s Vestry, 
received a sentence, the nature of which we do not fully under- 
stand :— 
For sunderie contemptes made against the said Lord Deane and his comaund- 
mentes (to whom he is sworn to obey), for the same his contemptes an 
admonicén with a prick was sett uppon his head, as is used in his Majesties 
house in such lyke cases, intendinge heerby his ame ndment and re‘ormac$n. 
This last is like the practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which do 
everything for the soul’s health of the offender ; but in the case of 
Cuthbert Joyner, it seems that disgrace was less powerful than an 
peal to the pocket, for he is presently charged with a great 
number of new offences. “ For these thinges it is comaunded 
— Lord Deane that he shal be checked the some of forty 
illinges to be staied to his Majestes use out of wages next grow- 
inge and due to him.” Another order is made in 1724 for the 
-removal of all doubts and disputes about “a play-week or week of 
vocation from all choir attendance,” which had been always allowed 
after the of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. This play- 
week is not un 
sing, though there are others of a robuster nature which contrive 
to get through the year without any break in their duties whatso- 
ever. There are also a good many entries bearing on other matters 
than the mere constitution of the body. Amongst others, there is 
a description of “the Princely comminge of her Majestie to the 
Holy Communion at Estre,” 1593, in which Sub-Dean Anderson 
-enlarges on the Queen’s in devotion in a strain which makes 
‘us understand the frame of mind of those who put together the 
opening of our present Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty. It is 
‘much too long to quote, but it is almost worth getting the book 
-on purpose to see it. “The wonder to our mind is, how one, who 
after all -was-mortal, could do anything which could be called an 
act of worship while she was so worshipped by her fellow- 
worshippers. 

There are some cases of marriages and publications of banns. 
Among these last we find “I aske the banes of matrimonie be- 
tween the two great Princes, Fredericke Prince Elector Count 
Palatine of Reine of the one partie, and the Lady Elizabethe her 
Grace, the only daughter of the highe and sights Kinge of Great 
Brittanny [sic] of the other partie.” We find also the entry of the 
first marriage of Lady Frances Howard, and also “the banes of 
matrimony betweene the Right Honorable personages, Roberte 
Earle of Somersett, of the on [e] partie, and the Ladie Francis 
Howard, of the other part,” and the formula goes on as usual, “if 
any man can shewe any just cause why these may not lawfully 
be joyned together, lett him speake.”’ Later on there is the entry of 
her marriage with Somerset. 

There are a good many cases illustrating the lingering on of old 
customs and titles. Incense was used in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and, if we rightly understand, as late as the coronation of 
George the Third. There was the Epistoler, the Gospeller, the 
Deacon, the Confessor of the Household, some indeed of which 
offices, if not all, exist still. There does not seem to have beenso 
wide a distinction as now between the Priests in Ordinary and the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel. The style, so to speak, of the body 
seems to be Dean, Sub-Dean, Chaplains, and Gentlemen; but 
many of the Gentlemen are in holy orders. This again is just 
like the way in which the distinction between Priest-Vicars, Viears, 
and Lay-Vicars “ng up in the Vicars’ colleges of the Cathedral 
churches. At the coronation of Charles the First the whole 
body, whether clerical or lay, seems to have worn both surplices 
and copes. 


THOMSON ON FRUIT CULTURE.* 


qpaas Mr. Thomson, of whose Handy Book of the Flower- 
Garden favourable notice was taken some years since in these 
pages, is qualified by skill, experience, and opportunities of obser- 
vation for the large subject which he takes up in his present volume, 
may be inferred from his labours at Drumlanrig Gardens, as well 
as from his able treatise on the culture of the Pine-Apple. The 
scale of operations which he has to conduct in the exercise of his 
craft is, as those are aware who have visited the valley of the 
Nith, commensurate with the other pretensions of the finest ducal 
residence in the South of Scotland. Out of the fulness, then, of 
his practical knowledge Mr. Thomson has undertaken to furnish a 
succinct body of hints on fruit culture under glass, including the 
culture of pine-apples, peaches, nectarines, grapes, figs, and straw- 
berries, likewise of melons and cucumbers. His volume will 
be welcome to a large number of readers for its sound and useful 
suggestions. “ Pine-apple culture” may be left to experts ; but 


* Handy Book of Fruit Culture under Glass. By David Thomson, 
Author of “Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &e &c. London 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood 1873. 
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the parts of the book which treat of grapes, melons, and cucum- 
bers will possess an interest both for amateurs and professionals, 
while those who have hitherto looked upon forced or glass- 
grown peaches, figs, and strawberries as inaccessible luxuries, 
may be tempted by what Mr. Thomson sets forth to try to grow 
them in this way. A great inducement to do so is the uncer- 
tainty of our climate, which is apt to disappoint the fondest 
hopes of those who look for any of these fruits from outdoor 
beds and borders. In the case of strawberries, which are often 
failures out of doors from the coldness or damp of the soil, and 
the fickleness of the sun, culture under glass in pots, without 
extending to the six thousand pots annually of some large 
forcing establishments, may recommend itself to the modest 
oor rpard of a greenhouse or a pit, or to one who is induced to 

uild a strawberry-house (such asis figured in p. 239) by the con- 
sideration that, if the back stage of such a house is moveable, its 
room and the back bed may be used for other purposes when the 
strawberry season is over. With regard to other fruits Mr. 
Thomson's instructions are equally serviceable. 

The antiquarian reader who grows no cucumbers, and makes no 
pretence to his own vine or fig tree, will find in this Handy Book 
a good deal of interesting information ; for the author prefaces the 
pages devoted to each fruit with curious attempts to trace out its 
origin. Thus he surmises that the Phoenicians introduced vines into 
Britain at the time when they carried away tin as back-carriage ; 
he tells us of the early success of ee ager at Arundel Castle (he 
should have said in Susse2a, not Norfolk), where, in 1763, seventy 
pipes of home-grown wine lay in the cellars ; and he fixes 1718 as 
the date of the first applicatioz of artificial heat to the vine at 
Belvoir Castle, by the medium of flues in the walls. The peach 
and nectarine he traces, with Decandolle, to China rather than 
Persia; and @ propos of the melon and the cucumber, he notes 
the Mosaic mention of both, and the popularity of the former in 
Imperial Rome. Our modern taste for cucumber with salmon 
reminds him of the regrets of Israel in the wilderness for “the 
tish with the cucumbers, and the melons, which they did eat freely ” 
in the house of bondage (Numbers xi. 5). We believe that fish 
and cucumbers are also abundant and popular in modern Egypt. 
The Roman culture of the melon and the cucumber began with 
Tiberius. Cucumbers were served every day at that Emperor's 
table, his gardeners, we are told by Pliny, wheeling the plants out 
into the sun on moveable frames in fine weather, and in winter 

lacing them under the protection of glass. This glass or talc 
re the Latin name of “specularia ”, which is applied to a hot- 
house for forcing fruit vegetables in an epigram of Martial 
(viii. 14), where it is said to it clear suns and fogione day 
“ sine teece diem ”’), and to have faced the south. In that early 
ay vitreous substances for such a purpose must have been scarce 
and dear. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than glance at one 
or two of the divisions of this work; and we turn to the vinery 
as a topic of most general interest. In choosing a site for a 
vinery, we are bidden to seek a south slope sheltered from the 
north and east, but not shaded, and to avoid a low damp situation 
with the chance of stagnant water—inimical to all fruits—as a 
bane only equalled by the dry gravelly subsoil which suffers most 
and quickest from drought. Lean-tos are recommended for early 
forcing, in which the heat begins in October or November 
with a view to grapes in ‘March or April. This form of house 
resents its whole surface of glassto the sun. Large panes and 
ght woodwork, painted white, should also subserve the p 
of attracting the sun to the tender vines. A system of hot-water 
pipes over the concrete and covered in a shallow chamber by pave- 
ment, over which the drainage is placed, is a great advantage 
in applying artificial heat to the soil. As to ventilation, the 
object of it should be to avoid the ingress of cold air currents, 
and to introduce air of a suitable temperature into the body 
of the vinery. Mr. William Thomson’s plan is quoted at p. 57 
as most efficient for this object. For mi er grapes & span- 
roof house is best, running north and south, because it gets the 
sun longest, and catches it all the day round. We observe that 
Mr. Thomson is strongly in favour of large and airy vineries, as 
well as melon and strawberry-houses, as most promotive of flesh 
and flavour, and also because they can be “ fired to a given tem- 
perature more steadily than small ones.” ‘A thin wedge of iron 
is sooner heated and cooled than a thick one.” The directions for 
drainage, which are very minute, depend as to their stringent 
observance on the subsoil and rainfall. A healthy gravel will not 
require the same precautions as retentive clay, or a rocky or oyer- 
dry soil. The rule to be observed is based on the vine’s need of 
moisture, but strong objection to ant moisture. Very full 
directions are given as to the composition of vine borders, with an 
eye rather to continuance of crops than production of monster 
bunches. The deep retentive over-rich border is not the one to 
— such longevity as the French and Italian vineyards 

oast ; and the constitution of those Scotch and English vines 
which Mr. Thomson cites as from eighty to one hundred and fift 
years of age has not been made what it is by large and ill-advised 
infusions of manure, still less by “carrion borders,” but by the 
choice of a rather strong but friable loam, a medium between the 
light sandy soil and that which has too much clay in it. The 
best soil for vines, as for peaches also, is a calcareous turfy loam, 
the top spit, to the depth of six or seven inches, of an old pastuze 
field. This should be taken up when frozen, in order to avoid the 
tenancy of the wire-worm; should be stacked for some months 
before use in the compost yard; and should eventually be chopped 
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up and mixed in stated proportions with lime rubbish, charcoal, 
bones, horn-shavings, ho ppings. 

Amongst varieties of vines for early use a marked favour is justly 
shown to the Black Hamburg, whilst in the case of later grapes 
the honours are divided between Lady Downes and the Muscat of 
Alexandria. As to the time and manner of planting, Mr. Thom- 
son lays greater stress upon the latter. You must not plant too 
thick, and your aim must be to make the roots take firm and 

uable hold of their new soil after transference from the pots. 

is is attained by washing the roots clean and clear in tepid 
water, spreading them out with care, and taking pains with their 


their new earth. 
to the details of the treatment of vines, the aim of which 
ought to be the largest amount of well-ripened wood and roots, 
so as to get vines in the second season which shall yield first-rate 
grapes in the third, it would be idle to attempt toenter. Rubbing 
off buds, watering, temperature, training—these are the heads of 
the first year’s work; whilst the second is concerned with care- 
ful pruning, repression of luxuriant lateral growths, guarding 
inst over-dryness of root, and watch and ward against the 
red spider. Into the third and fruiting year, besides the ques- 
tions of temperature and ventilation, crowd the peculiar anxieties 
connected with the coming crop. You must not syringe whilst 
the grapes are colouring, but supply the need by moderate steam- 
ing and sprinkling. You must, as they colour and ripen, admit 
more and more air, though at a og many points, and in small 
uantities. Then there is the earlier thinning at the shoot-tying 
time, and the later and final one when they are out of bloom, not 
to speak of the mysteries of weight of crop, of disbudding, spur- 
pruning, and training. As to the last, our author prefers a com- 
promise between the one rod and the extension system, and thinks 


that a vine limited to two main rods is more under the control of - 
hints are given as to keepin in the vinery through the | 

& rack aah *' | out of the old pit or frame. Indeed Mr. Thomson 


the cultivator, and best adapted for early forcing. 


winter. Circulation of air and avoidance of damp are the main 
cautions; but we s t that many a country gardener of the 
double-debt paying school will stare at the very rational demand 
that, with an eye to keeping out damp from the inside border 
when grapes are beginning to colour, “ not a pot plant requiring 
moisture be kept in the house.” mention is made, with 
pron. of the long debated feasibility of preserving cut bunches 
pes through the winter, with their stems inserted in 
bottles of water having a few pieces of charcoal inserted in them, 
these bottles to be racked in rows in a room at an even tempera- 
ture of forty degrees, Mr. William Robinson advocated this plan 
some years since in his French Gardens, at a time when it was 
generally discredited ; but now, besides the testimony in its favour 
contained in Mr. Thomson’s volume, we have that of Mr. Tille 
of Welbeck, in the first volume of Mr. Robinson’s valuable an 
elegant weekly, the Garden, which promises to become a most ser- 
viceable Notes and Queries to the horticulturist. Mr. Tillery 
at the time of writing had from 400 to 500 bunches of Grapes in 
bottles of water, which had kept as well as if they had still 
hanging on the vines. Another subject of interest is the pot-culture 
of grapes, which our author deems a very good substitute for the 
first month’s supply of early sorts of grapes in March or —_ 
By means of these the constitution of the permanent vines is hus- 
banded and recruited, and wd come in usefully if vines and vine 
borders want renewing. Sufliciently dwarf, _ form a pretty 
table decoration, and their culture does not differ from that of 
permanent vines, save in the need of constant watering and feeding 
with mulching and manure water at the root. For improvement 
or variety, inarching, or striking an eye from a graft of a young 
i vine, and working it on to another (see p. 110), is an 
in ing and successful process ; and there is much to be learnt 
from Mr. Thomson about setting up grapes for exhibition. On 
the pests incident to vines, too, he discourses learnedly; and 
h we regard his comparison of the “ Phylloxera vastatrix 
pest ” with the “rinderpest ” as a bit of gardener’s rhetoric, yet, 
considering the ravages of this army of mischievous strangers—no 
i than cheese mites—in foreign vineyards and home vineries, 
‘we are bound to accord him high praise for his supplement, from 
personal ience, to M. hon’s paper in the Comptes 
rendus de l'Institut. Like the red spider, this insect thrives 
with drought. It swarms at points where the roots are driest. 
It cares little or nothing for other leaves, roots, or fruits, than 
those of the vine. It does not mind tobacco smoke, and the 
difficulty of extirpating it isenhanced by the depth of soil to be 
acted upon. Mr. Thomson thinks there is nothing for it where it 
to the all the salt the site of 
the er thoroughly, wash and paint ev ing connected 
‘with the vinery before fresh soil is na gore it. The ravages of 
the red spider, however, and of the diseases known as shanking 
and scalding, are almost trifles in comparison with the phylloxera, 
which is only met by stamping out. 

There is much attraction in the subject of and nectarine 
culture under glass, in reference to which the same hints as to 
houses, light, soil, and so forth apply as to vines; one hint to 
be borne in mind with regard to the soil being that limestone 
districts produce the finest stone fruit both in and out of doors. 
‘In this country the stocks for budding es and nectarines on 
are the Musse ap. or the Brompton or Mignonne plum. In 
France the ki almond is a more suitable stock, though it 
would not do in our climate. The French also use the St. Julien 
—=* a peach stock. Mr. Thomson prefers fan-training to any 


of cordon; and he is against root-pruning in the cases of | 1873. 


peaches and nectarines, Moderate forcing produces finer peaches 
than rapid forcing, and the peach dislikes a close stagnant atmo- 
sphere ; so that there is need of caution in watering and syringing 
and avoiding the extremes of undue moisture and dusty dryness. 
We do not see that Mr. Thomson anywhere pronounces an opinion 
upon the glass wall protectors, such as that patented by Mr. Ayres 
and described in the Garden, vol. 1, p. 476, which, it should seem, 
would be a great resource for peach and nectarine culture where 
a wall already exists; though, of course, with a wall to build, 
span-roofed houses would probably be cheaper and more profitable 
1 a ber cul gular] 
e upon melon and cucumber culture are sin 
intesenting on yen of the modern alternative which they 
recommend to the old-fashioned dung-bed system. Both are 
now cultivated largely in houses, on trellises near the glass, and 
ised off the soil—a process which better ensures the due 
setting of the fruit, and renders less precarious very early or late 
cro “ Nothing is so hurtful to young melons as an over-close 
moist atmosphere at night, with too much heat,” and it would 
seem that this caution is more easy to observe in the melon-house, 
than when the fruit is produced on the old fermentation plan. 
The impregnation of the fruit also is less often a failure in the 
houses than in the frames and hotbeds. By the observance of 
Mr. Thomson’s minute and practical directions, the melon-house, 
we conceive, would become a delightful and instructive place of 
resort, and those who visit it would be free from the trouble 
of lifting and closing the sashlights as in a melon-frame. There 
is, too, as our author suggests, some advantage in having the 
melon-house—a earliest and latest crops, and dung- 
frames or pits for the summer interval. The directions as to soil, 
and setting the fruit, will be found and 
simply detailed in pp. 215-20. The cucumber-house is indeed a 
very modern appliance, which revolutionizes our old-fashioned 
ideas, and the more so as we get very good and shapely cucumbers 
hese ; b th trary. di fi ‘the 
ignores these ; but, on the con , gives directions for the su 
of cucumbers from March to November by means of the brick Ot 
heated with stable-litter and leaves, as well as in the more su 
stantial houses of which the beautiful structure figured in p. 263 
is an excellent and captivating type. The old dung-heated pit 
for the growth of cucumbers from Sctober to July he re; as 
one of the best illustrations of being penny wise and pound 
foolish.” It should be added that a calendar of operations con- 
cludes the volume, and that there is an index which, though 
brief, is quite sufficient for the purposes of the practical reader, 


CHESTERLEIGH.* 


WE concede the merit of a good sensational plot to the 
author of Chesterleigh, so far indeed as sensationalism run 
mad can be good; but we cannot say much for the workmanship. 
It is not given to every one to bend the bow of Ulysses; and 
those who try to walk in the footsteps of Miss Braddon and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins may chance to find themselves lost in bogs and 
jungles which the technical skill of those veteran sinners against 
probabilities enables them to avoid. This has certainly happened 
to the author of this book. 

Chesterleigh is the record of the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, 
of the noble house of Wentwood, and of Mr. Edmund Worsley, 
the tutor and assumed biographer. The title of the book is the 
name of the place; and the family consists of Lord and Lady 
Tenby, their two sons—Lord Usk or Evelyn, and George Went- 
wood—and of one daughter, Lady Grace Wentwood. e would 
remark, however, before we go further, that we cannot understand 
why the younger son is only plain George, while his sister is Lady 
Grace ; or why they all become Evelyns attheend. Had they two 
names—Evelyn as the family, Wentwood as the titular, surname? 
Lord Usk for the second title and Lord Tenby for the earldom we 
can understand ; but the confusion between Evelyn and Wentwood, 
and the partiality which gives the title of Lady to Grace, and 
not that of Lord to George, are mysteries beyond our power of 
solving. Ofthese two young men, Lord Usk or Evelyn is the 
author's darling. He is wonderfully handsome, and “ Mr. Worsley ” 
dwells on his personal beauty with the rapture of a love-sick 
woman. Besides being handsome—with the regulation dark grey 
eyes, aquiline nose, and short upper lip consecrated to les jeunes 
premiers—Lord Usk is clever but odd, cherishes vague bold 
thoughts about things, which the author however mentions only 
as & and does not make manifest in detail to the reader, is 
= to fainting fits, and has a heart disease. George, plain 

rge, is stronger and more manly. He is free with his hands 
and his tongue on occasion ; and, though by no means a paragon of 
literary skill, is more healthful and less sickly than his sentimental 
brother; while Lady Grace is her brother Usk in petticoats, only 
“less fragile and shadowy,” although she too “‘is tall, and slight, and 
bending.” The Earl is a gigantic man. “Great height set off by 
remarkable size and strength of limb, united with handsome, 
strongly marked features, to render him by far the finest man 
I ever saw,” says the biographer. But he turns out to be as 
wicked as he is gigantic; not very unlike one of those queer 
hybrids who used to play the of “demon lovers” to silly 
women in olden times, proud, silent, self-willed, unforgiving, and 
daunted neither by danger nor by sin. 


* Chesterleigh, By Anstey Conyers. 3 vols. London: King & Co. 
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Persons of the most unlikely kind are mixed up in the affairs 
of the great Earl. For the one part, a half-witted old gardener, 
or odd man about the place, belonging to Mr. Worsley’s clerical 
father, knows more of my Lord than he thinks wise to tell. By 
way of preface to the sequel, he goes off into a fit when he hears 
that Master Edmund is “ goin’ arter the almighty of the earth,” 
and that those almighty are Lord Tenby and his family ; and from 
that time forward he will not speak to nor look at the young man. 
For the other part, a South Devon farmer and his family hold some 
— hooks which find as mysterious eyes in the recesses of 
Chesterleigh ; of which Mr. Worsley the tutor is made the deposi- 
tary. We have a death-bed scene, wherein the most important and 
damaging documents are handed to the tutor, and where “a loud 
sudden crack in the woodwork towards the door,” and afterwards 
a “dull grating sound, as if the branch of some neighbouring 
tree, bowed by the wind, was sweeping down the wall,” and the 
sight of “one of the men creeping round the low outbuildings 
that abutted on the house” prepare the reader for eavesdroppers, 
with consequences, after the manner of No Name. But indeed 
the book abounds with eavesdroppers. They swarm through the 
pages thick as gnats on a summer’s evening. Like Macbeth’s 
witches, they start up apparently out of the ground, and vanish by 
the way they came. Every one concerned is always hearing voices 
in unaccustomed places, with apparently no bodies belonging to 
them; and every one sees men and women of solid substance 
a the sunshine or creeping in the shadow, who, when the 
are looked for, are nowhere to be found. This trick is repea 
again and again till the reader wearies of the stale device. It 
recalls Mr. Wilkie Collins by its too evident imitation; but it 
lacks the touch of the master-hand ; and a well-worn trick feebly 
repeated is not the kind of thing to ensure respect. Poor Mr. 

orsley is especially persecuted ~ these gnat-like creatures of 
mystery and easy disappearance. Having come to the knowledge 

certain nefarious proceedings which have been perpetrated 
by the great Earl in times past, he is “wanted” by the other 
side; and every kind of engine is set to play against him, 
from the fascinating ways and marvellous eyes of scampish little 
Mrs. Vivian Carbery, to the temptations, bullyings, and threats of 
Mr. James Copestone. Mr. Worsley, however, keeps the secret 
till it is wrested from him by other means; proving his loyalty to 
his employer at the expense of his — for truth, and shielding 
his beloved Evelyn and his adored Grace as long as he can from 
the righteous consequences of their father’s sin. But, with all his 
tenacity, Mr. Edmund Worsley is emphatically what schoolboys 
would call a “duffer,” and acts more fike an hysterical girl than 
a man of — nerve and understanding. 
The amount of crying which the men of this veracious history 
t through in the course of their paper lives is something pro- 
igious. Mr. Worsley leans on a table and bursts into tears because 
he finds his father has gone to Oxford when he gets home on a 
summons from his mother, and his mother cries too for sympathy. 
In Isaac’s story the great Earl, this demon-lover kind of person 
“fell on his knees and laid his head upon the table, weeping an 
wailing like an infant, because his father had not turned him out 
for the beggar he was, instead of bringing him up to what was not 
his own ”’—that is, when he goes to discover by the registry whe- 
ther he is illegitimate or not, and, mpar | that he is, determines to 
mutilate the registry and destroy its evidence; a manner of action 
which one would have coe a stronger — than a 
weeping man possesses. Mr. Worsley again “ pours out hot tears” 
because Evelyn, or Lord Usk—“ Child of at my anxieties, 
my cares, my sorrows, and my love!” as he calls this well grown 
— who cannot be more than three or four years his junior 
—tells him he is going to die when he finds out that his father is 
not legitimate, therefore not the Earl of Tenby, and that he is 
in consequence not Lord Usk. George cries bitterly when his 
brother dies, which is perhaps more natural, but not pleasant; and 
old Mr. Worsley “weeps with joy” whenever Grace, now his 
daughter-in-law, “made some apt remark upon a favourite author, 
or oe gone ——— of some knotty point, the elucidation of 
which had cost him many an hour’s labour.” They are a miser- 
ably maundering and low-spirited set throughout; and in all they 
have to do they never forget that such is life, and that we walkin a 
vale of tears. When the crash comes Mr. Worsley and his family 
befriend and shelter Mrs. and Miss Evelyn as the ex-Countess of 
Tenby and Lady Grace are called. That crash, by the way, has been 
a tremendous affair. Lord Usk finds out his father’s infamy, and 
dies sweetly ; Lord Tenby drowns himself in his own pond; and 
Harold Wentwood and his artful little wife take ion, as 
they had the right to do. Then Mr. Worsley dares to love and hope. 
“To stand and gaze upon her face when she was perhaps uncon- 
scious of my presence, to hear her voice, “eg her words were 
iven to others, was joy to me,” he says. But immediately fol- 


wing the next ph, which dilates on the “ scarcely real 
world of happiness” that seemed open to him, and how he “ felt 
that with her his weary, wounded spirit would find its long last 
rest,” he adds the well-known w of Mr. Toole, “ And yet I 
was not happy.” 


If the framework and certain circumstances of Chesterleigh remind 
us of Mr. Wilkie Collins, the charactershave anecho of Miss Braddon. 
The Lady Audley of Anstey Conyer’s brain is Mrs. Vivian Carbery. 
She is a kind of female Count Fosco for the ease with which she 
can be in two places at once, and the penetration that can see 
through stone walls and understand the remotest meaning and 
consequence of the most unimportant deed. She is a beautiful little 


widow, with small hands, a caressing manner, magnificent 
and a heart as black and hard asacoal. It is darkly hinted that 
she had had a hand in the murder of her first husband, and that 
she had led an improper life in the ye while the amount of 
iniquity vaguely schemed by her in the Tenby affair is illimitable. 
But the author has made out this part of the picture insufficiently. 
It is good to have something left to the imagination, but not too 
much ; and to be constantly asking oneself what does it all mean, 
and never getting an answer, is an exercise of the understanding 
that becomes at last more fatiguing than profitable. There is a 
certain mad gallop which Mrs. Vivian has with Lord Usk, cul- 
minating in a d te leap; does the author mean that she 
hoped to kill him then, as one of those who stood between 
her and her beloved hopes? And does the fighting scene, 
where George uses his fists “cleverly,” point to the same 
result? Her incessant oglings and dark sayings showered 
down on Mr. Worsley, dark enough at the time, become 
more — as the story advances, and the drift is at last 
made visible. Else one puzzles oneself in vain to make out 
the target at which these dusky arrows are aimed. We think, 
however, that we can discern one point—namely, that Mrs. Vivian 
Carbery tries to work on Mr. Worsley’s love for Grace, and on Lord 
Usk’s love for Hester Clive, to induce the tutor to tell the tru 
bring down the family to his own level, and make themselves 

as happy as they could be among the ruins. It takes a long while 
to discover this; but we present our readers with so much of a 
key to this sketchy, confused, and entangled book. Mr. Worsley, 
being of the feminine , a8 feminine in his own way as his 
beloved Evelyn, whose “soft brown hair” he fondly smoothes 
from his pale pure brow, and whose beauty he is never tired 
of admiring, occupies himself greatly with Mrs. Vivian Carbery’s 
little child Bobby. Such a tutor as he would indeed be an in- 
valuable blessing to mothers. He plays at bricks with the little 
fellow, carries him about, puts him to sleep with cradle songs, retails 
his conversations, and expatiates on his wan face and large uncanny 
eyes with all the nursery fondness and experience of a mother or of 
a spinster aunt. The name on the title- of Chesterleigh has a 
manly echo with it, but we read it with a doubt; for never in’ 
our own experience have we come across 8 young fellow of three 
and four-and-twenty, as Mr. Edmund Worsley was, who, after a 
creditable college career, cries like a girl on occasio 
maunders about the lovely face of his grown Pupil, nurses an 
cradles a child like a woman, and finds every trial of life, no matter 
under what shape presented, almost more than he can bear at all— 
certainly more than he can bear with dignity or manliness. We 
do not of course presume to put any limit to the “ womanliness” 
of certain men; but we confess that Anstey Conyers seems to us 
to go far towards proving himself an impersonation of masculinity 
only after the manner of Bottom’s line. Add to other charac- 
teristic traits slipshod diction and doubtful “Tt was 
certainly not him!” is an example by no means solitary of its 
kind—and we think that Chesterleigh will have to be 7 wom 
to the special limbo appointed for the reception of feminine failures 
in three volumes, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ING LOUIS I. of Bavaria * belongs to the elass of 
sovereigns whom one takes Brera | 3 an airof comedy, not 

to say burlesque, is inseparably attached to the memory of his 
reign. Yet that reign was long and not devoid of usefulness; in 
one respect at least it was highly distinguished ; and while it is im- 
possible to resist the impression to which we have a is by 
no means easy to justify it by case 
is probably an exemplification of Goethe’s profound remark that 
all men are identified in our minds with the circumstances under 
which they take their last leave of us. The inextinguishable 
ridicule attaching to the King’s final disappearance the 
political scene under the auspices of Lola Montes has impressed 
upon his career a stamp of absurdity which could not have applied 
to it if the affair had been an episode instead of a catastrophe. As 
delineated in Herr Heigel’s partial, but by no means adulatory, 
, Louis seems to have possessed many of the attributes of a 

His abilities were fair, his intentions excellent, the cir- 
cumstances of his reign were not exceptionally difficult, and 
allowing him a large stock of foibles, it is still certain that many 
sovereigns of far worse hearts and heads have contrived to make a 


had always been an unking! 
temperament, the purely 


* Ludwig I, Kénig von Bayern. Von C.T. Heigel. Lei : Duncker 
& Humblot. Williams & Norgate. 
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creditable figure. His great defect would seem to have been a 
want of discernment, an inability to accommodate means to ends, 
to appreciate public feeling, or to penetrate the character of the 
persons about him. Nothing was probably more sincere in him 
than his moderation and tolerance in religious matters; yet 
he acted in such a manner as to incur the imputation of sub- 
is crown. ithout, a , any intention of infringing 
religious liberty, he adwost himself to be committed to an un- 
sg course of policy by an Ultramontane Minister, and when 
deeply impaired to be restored. It must be said that he was not 3 
the man to restore it; without being mange, ay undignified, he 
Y, sovereign. vivacity of his 
sthetic character of his tastes, his 
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geniality, candour, and boxhomie, were all excellent qualities in 
i» private man, but in a monarch needed reinforcement by others 
of which he was entirely destitute. His biographer, in giving him 
ample credit for all his virtues, seems to admit that these were in 
no way intimately connected with the discharge of his royal 
functions, and that he gained in real dignity as well as in peace of 
mind by his descent to a private station. If he lost anything, it 
was by the cessation of his ability to promote the public works 
which have made his capital what it is, and for which his 
bio justly awards him the highest honour. Merit is also 


" claimed for the warmth of his national patriotism, which, however, 


neither seems to have surpassed the emotion natural to a young 
volunteer in the War of Aabevation, nor to have distinguished his 
subsequent government from that of amy other average German 
sovereign. In fact, it did not prevent his treating some of the more 
indiscreet champions of the national idea with meanness as well as 
harshness, for which he is justly condemned by his historian. As 
a political history, Herr Heigel’s work is clear and almost im- 
partial, and it will also be found valuable as.a record of the more 
memorable artistic achievements of King Louis's reign. 


Franz von Sickingen * affords a good converse illustration of the 
vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. It is at best questionable whether, 
but for Goethe, he would have attracted so much attention from 
historians, who, however, notice being once directed to him, find 
him a picturesque figure in a stirring time. As the supporter of 
Luther and the friend of Ulrich von Hutten, he combines in a 
manner the religious and the humanistic aspects of the great re- 
formatory movement of his age; while the independence of his 
turbulent career is a powerful comment on the disintegration of 
the German Empire even then. The numerous unpublished 
sources of information consulted by Dr. Ulmann do not appear to 
have materially modified the current estimate of his hero’s stormy 
and passionate character, although they have added somewhat to 
our Leonieige of various incidents of his life, especially his exer- 
tions to secure the Imperial Crown for Charles V. Apart from his 
encouragement of the Reformation, his principal claim to the 
gratitude of his countrymen, in his biographer’s opinion, is his 
constant endeavour to impress a national character upon the 
Emperor’s policy. 

The historian of the disputed succession to the German Imperial 
Crown between Otho IV. and Philip of Suabiat prefaces his 
narrative with the remark that this is in every respect one of the 
least satisfactory periods of German history. It is that of the 
crumbling away of the monarchy of the Hohenstaufen, of the 
culminating point of the rival spiritual power, of civil war and 
famine in Germany—worse than all, of national degeneracy, and an 
almost total dearth of distinguished qualities among the princes 
and leaders of the people. To this latter remark, in Herr Winkel- 
mann’s opinion, his hero Philip afforded a conspicuous exception ; 
his rival Otho is represented as a mere soldier, endowed with the 
characteristic bravery, rashness, and levity of his Norman blood, 


Travellers in the Philippines have usually confined their atten- 
tion very much to Mani Herr Jagor* has visited, and to a 
considerable degree traversed, all the important members of the 
group, with the exception of Mindanao. Though primarily a 
naturalist, he has devoted much attention to the social, industrial, 
and ethnological circumstances of the Archipelago, and his opinion 
on all these points is evidently of importance. He has consulted 
early historians and voyagers, and has been permitted to inspect 
the public archives. The chief drawbacks to so many advantages 
are a certain looseness of arrangement, and the fact that his visit 
is now twelve years old. In some respects his pieture of the 
Philippines is flattering. Travelling is easy and safe, the inhabi- 
tants are hospitable and obliging, the authorities courteous and help- 
ful, the beauties of nature inexhaustible, and the facilities of collec- 
tion such that the naturalist can readily make his trip a source of 
profit. The relations of the Spaniards and the native population 
are also excellent, the latter being thoroughly domesticated by 
their adoption of the religion, and in some degree the manners, of 
their conquerors. On the other hand, the administration is faulty, 
corrupt, and overrun with placehunters ; the industrial resources of 
the island are — public works neglected, finances em- 
barrassed ; worst of all, Europeans and natives alike are given up 
to an indolence which will cost them dear when exposed to a compe- 
tition with a more vigorous race. The Spanish system of monopoly 
and exclusion cannot endure much longer, and upon its fall the 
island may, we are told, be expected to pass to the United States, or 
in any event to be overflowed by an immigration of Chinese, who 
are only kept in check at present by a system of severe restriction. ~ 
The author's sketches of scenery and manners are always attrac- 
tive, and their effect is heightened by numerous spirited illustra- 
tions. Some of the facts incidentally mentioned, such as the 
occurrence in sepulchres of ancient Chinese vases, now prized as 
talismans, and the method of iron- working practised by a secluded 
race of mountaineers, are highly interesting. The appendix 
contains a paper by Roth on the geology of the Philippines, and 
one by Virchow on the native skulls brought over by Jagor and 
other travellers. 


The German Arctic Expedition of 1869 consisted of two 
ships, the Germania and the Hansa, They separated on the zoth 
July, owing to a misunderstanding of signals, and while the 
Germania pursued her course to East Greenland, the Hansa be- 
came entangled in ice, and was exposed to great danger. These 
embarrassments seem to have occupied not only the winter of 
1869, but the working part of the following summer also ; and the 
vessel ultimately returned without, as the voyagers admit, having 
added anything to cur geographical Inowledge. They take credit, 
however, for a courageous endurance of hardship which the 
readers of their adventures will readily accord them. Their voyage 
occupies the first volume of an extensive work, the second part 
of which will comprise the more important, though, we suspect, 
not very important, explorations of the sister vessel ; while sub- 


and always ready to sacrifice the interests of the State to his | sequent sections will be devoted to the scientific results of the 
private objects. Although, however, the period offers little to | expedition. The present volume is eked out by a history of 
tify a patriotic German historian, it is full of movement and | geographical discovery in East Greenland, by Dr. Konrad Maurer, 


incident, and Herr Winkelmann’s treatment of it indicates not 
only considerable narrative power, but a clear insight into the 
springs of political action. 

The history of the movement towards the national unity of 
Germany {, up to the time when Prince Bismarck took it under 
his powerful direction, is scarcely more gratifying to national pride 
than that of the civil broils of the Guelphs and the Hohenstaufen. 
It is natural, and even praiseworthy, to forget this long series of 
melancholy failures in the final triumph; while in view of Prince 
Bismarck’s signal services it would be ungracious to dwell over- 
much on the fact of his being about the last kind of man to 
whom a thinking and cultivated nation would have chosen to owe 
its deliverance, could it have had a choice in the matter. The 
lessons of the sterile and abortive pre-Bismarckian era remain, 
and may be studied with advantage even in so uninviting a book 
as that which Herr Kiiipfel is devoting to them. If humiliating 
in one respect, they are full of enc ent in another; for 
there can be no doubt thatthe level of political capacity has risen 
immensely in Germany since the days of the ort Par- 


Herr G. Schneider § calls himself a German publicist, by which 
term he apparently denotes a German newspaper correspondent. 
He takes credit, and not unjustly, for having remained at his 
post in Paris throughout the whole of the war, and now enjoys 
the reward of his tenacity in the opportunity of reprinting a digest 
of his letters and journals, in four thick volumes, from 
Napoleon IIT.’s experiment at constitutional government in 1869 
down to the fall of the Commune and the initiation of another 
“essai loyal.” A minute account of so remarkable a period cannot 
be devoid of interest, but its claim to notice is certainly not based 
upon li merit, political insight, or access to exceptional 
sources of information. 


* Franz von Sickingen, Nach meistens Quellen. Von Dr. 
H. Ulmann. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Philipp von Schwaben und Otto IV. von Braunschweig. Von Eduard 
Winkelmann. Bd1. Leipzig: Duncker& Hamblot. London: Williams 


& Norgate. 
t Geschichte der deutschen Einkeitsbestrebungen, 1848-1871. Von K. 
Kiupfel. Bd.i. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Pariser Briefe. Von G.. Schneider. The. i : Wi 
§ 4 Leipzig: Wigand. 


which is probably the most valuable portion of it. The narrative 
of the Hansa, however, is not uninteresting, is drawn up with 
clearness-and modesty, and is copiously illustrated. The work in- 
deed is admirably got up in every respect. The lack of decisive 
geographical results is unfortunate in every way, since it is these 
alone that can in general relieve the inevitable monotonous 
similarity of all histories of Arctic exploration. 

Herr Otto Schneider is merely a tourist {, an observant and 
sensible one, however, who can describe what he has seen with 
point and clearness. The most interesting part of his little volume 
is that regarding Tunis, a city where the picturesqueness of the 
old Moorish type is happily blended with many of the conveniences 
of European civilization. 

“ Christ’s Conception of His Return to Earth,” by Dr. W. 
Weitienbach §, is an essay on the connexion of this idea in the 
Gospels with the idea of the Resurrection, of which we can only 
say here that it is marked by abundant learning. 


We are not sufficiently versed in masonic lore to know whether 
the late Dr. von Trentowski ||, belonging to a “ reformed lodge,” had 
any right to speak in behalf of the body in general. We find him 
dissuading Masons from the employment of the mystical symbols 
inseparably, perhaps erroneously, associated in the popular mind 
with the essence of their craft. The book was avowedly under- 
taken as a reply to the anathemas of sundry Roman Catholic 
prelates; which, however, always supposing Dr. von Trentowski 
to speak with any authority, would seem to be amply explained by 
his own account of the liberal organization and tendencies of 


Freemasonry. 


* Reisen in der Philippinen. Von F. Jagor. Mit zahlreichen Abbil- 
dungen und einer Karte. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Nutt. 

+ Die zweite Deutsche Nordpolarfuhrt in den Jahren 1869 und 1870. 
Herausgegeben von dem Verein fiir die Deutsche Nordpolarfahrt in Bremen. 
Ba.1, Abth.1. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co, 

~ Von Algier nach Tunis und Constantine. Von Otto Schneider. 
Dresden: Schonfeld. London: Nutt. 

Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu. 
Hartel.” London 


Von Dr. W. Weiffenbach. Leipzig. 

: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die Freimaureret in ihrem Wesen und Unwesen. Aus dem ‘Nachlasse 
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A Swiss teacher, Herr Joseph Biihlmann *, has made the round 
of Germany to examine into the organization of its public schools, 
especially those under municipal administration. His attention 
has been especially directed to practical arrangements, such as 
sanitary matters and school furniture. 

Victor Hehnt, the author of an excellent work on the 
acclimatization of plants and domestic animals, has extended his 
researches to the mineral kingdom in a very agreeable essay on the 
traces, chiefly philological, of the early employment of salt. 

The more poetical subject of the rose has provided Dr. Schleiden,t 
known as a popular writer on astronomy,-with materials for an 
interesting volume. The rose is so thoroughly entwined with the 
poetical literature of every people that it is easy to form a literal 
anthology of ing passages respecting it, while its connexion 
with manners and customs, and the part played by it in history, 
are ——a suggestive. With all these advantages, itis no wonder 
that Dr. Schleiden should have been able to produce a very agree- 
able compilation, conveying many picturesque glimpses of life in 
classical, medizval, and oriental periods, and with sufficient 
reference to the kindred themes of “women, wine, and song” to 
satisfy Dr. Martin Luther himself. 

The sixth volume of Turgenieff’s select works § contains two 
novelettes, “ A Village Lear,” and “Spring Freshets.” The first 
of these, a Crabbe-like picture of some of the most unattractive 
details of Russian wont life, scarcely possesses sufficient depth of 
poetic truth to redeem its painfulness. The other, though also 
tragical, and in too morbidly subjective a fashion to be altogether 
lofty or salutary, interests nevertheless by its accurate analysis of 
the feelings of a noble but erring man, who has fallen under the 
spell of one of those callous sirens whom M. Turgenieff delineates 
with such singular insight into female character in its most 
repulsive aspect. 

The picturesque and significant legend of “Goodman Death ” || 
affords scope enough fora fantastic drama. We are not sure that 
Otto Roquette has made the most of it; the characters are not 
strongly outlined; Death in is rather commonplace, and 
the general conception of his character as man’s misconceived 
benefactor, an idea capable of va isite treatment in skilful hands, 
remains ,but obscurely indicated. The scenes, too, are loosely 
strung together; the relevancy of several of them to the main 
action is not apparent; and only one situation, the temptation of 
the hero by the fair and passionate Duchess, excites any profound 
interest. The powerful catastrophe of the old legend loses its 
impressiveness by being transferred from the end to the middle of 
the story, and leading to nothing. With all these defects, Herr 
Roquette’s diction is so fluent and melodious, his thoughts are so 
clear, and the pervading spirit of poetry in his verse, though by no 
means potent, is so genuine and refreshing, that his work may be 
read with real pleasure. 

Werner Hahn is very sure that the Norse sagas are the common 
property of the entire Teutonic race, and that they are capable of 

ing made as familiar to Germans as the Bible or Schiller’s 
ballads. Both propositions may be regarded as somewhat con- 
testable; true however or fulse, they have prompted Herr Hahn 
to a creditable and well executed task, the reproduction of the 
mythological Eddaic lays in a form which, while preserving many 
of the characteristics of the original, approaches the genius of 
modern poetry nearly enough to have a chance of becoming 
pees. Herr Hahn’s reproductions will find little favour with 

celandic scholars, nor will they acquire the renown of the still 
freer version of Oehlenschliiger. They have nevertheless enough 
of taste and of poetical spirit to count as a substantial contribution 
towards the end proposed by the author. The accompanying 
commentary has the defect of omitting almost all reference to 
kindred systems of mythology. 

A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany— 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller **—edited for the Clarendon Press 
Series by Dr. C, A. Buchheim, deserves especial commendation 
for the clearness and copiousness of the commentary, which leaves 
no verbal or grammatical difficulty unnoticed, and for the genial 
and sympathetic spirit of the notices. and introduc- 
tions to the particular works, prefixed by the editor. The pieces 
selected are respectively Minna von Barnhelm, Egmont, and 
Wilhelm Tell. We should like to see the series extended 
Pe rand by a selection of the best re poems of Goethe and 
Schiller; both of which, as must be the case with the productions 
of voluminous writers, suffer from their association with inferior 
matter in the complete editions. 


* Eine Schulreise in Deutschland. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der 
Schulzustiinde der Gegenwart. Von J. Bihlmann. Ziirich: Verlags- 
Magazin. London: Triibner & Co. 

t+ Das Salz. Eine kulturhistorische Studie. Von Victor Hehn. Berlin: 
Borntriiger. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Rose. Geschichte und Symbolik in ethnographischer und kulturhisto- 
rischer Beziehung. Von M.J.Schleiden. Leipzig: Engelmann. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

§ Ein Konig Lear des ‘es, Friihlingsfluthen. Zwei Novellen. Von 
Iwan Turjenjew. Mitau: London: Williams & Norgate. 

Gevatter Tod. Von Otto uette. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
& Norgate. 


Edda. Lieder ischer Gittersage. Bearbeitet und erliutert von 
Werner Hahn. : Weidling. London: Williams & Norgate. 


** German 


Classics. Lessing, Goeth 
Notes by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 3 vols. Ozford: 


Schiller, Edited with English . 
Clarendon Press, 


The Russian Review * continues its usefal course, and the latter 
numbers are particularly important from containing the Imperial 
Budget for the current year. A paper on railway communication 
with the Caucasus also possesses much interest in the present 
state of politics. The contribution of most attraction to general 
readers is a full account from contemporary sources of Catherine 
the Second’s memorable journey to Southern Russia and the 
Crimea. The expedition was evidently in the main a great 
imposture upon the world and the Emprégs, and the problem is 
whether the Empress discovered it or not. In either case her cheer- 
fulness, affability, and magnanimity throughout display her cha- 
racter on its most favourable side. 

The two excellent series of popular disquisitions + which we 
have so frequently had occasion to notice are continued with un- 
abated activity. The most generally interesting of the recent 
numbers is an essay on the Vienna ibition, by Dr. A. Oncken. 


* Russische Revue. Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
ben von C. Réttger. Jahrg. 2, 1,2. St. Petersburg. Schmitzdorff. 
ondon : Siegle. 


+ Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen. Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher 
Vortrége, Berlin: Luderitz. London: Williams & 
orgate. 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY will held on = Mark's Day). Celebra- 
tion of wax, DoD. Rector ofS at All Saints, Margaret Street, at Eleven a.M.; Preacher, the Rev. A. 


THOMAS WODEHOUSE, 
_ Office, 32 Sackville Street, W- 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Ireland.—The PROFESSORSHIP of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING | inthe ¢ Queen's College, Belfast, being about to becomeV ACANT, 


for the UNDER-SECRETARY, 
Ieney a A on or before July 1 next, in order that the same may be submitted to his Excel- 
the LonD-LIEUTENANT. 


be for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
Dublin Castle, April 16, 1873. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Fee Six, £40; Foun, am. Election, Second week in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—_T. HEWITT ‘KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master_E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

a SUMMER TERM 1873 will begin for new Pupils on Tuesday, April 22, 1873, at 9°30 
tothe Gower Street Staton of the Metropolitan Railway, and only a 
school Ween and uther be atthe Ox of 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. _ 

THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Candi 


Principal De L. SCHMITZ, F.R.8S.E the High School, Edinburgh. The 
should be to the PRINCIPAL, at the College, rove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
Warden—Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. Oxon. 


A Public Schools of Same (including every 
for Candidates for Holy Orders. Particul btai Yow WARDEN. 


QXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near Oxford. 
isitors. 


Inelusive “2 
py ty may be had of the Principal. The next Term begins 


April 
ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


‘THE NORTHERN CHURCH of ENGLAND SCHOOL at 
ROSSALL is now entering on the thirtieth year of its institution. Its success has amply 
Justified the views of the oviginal promoters. Having both a Classical and Modern Department 
it has produced a long list of Hi at the U; , at the Military, Legal, and Medical 

while the cost of the Education has been considerably below that of any school 


of a similar standing in 

Situate on the Sea-shore and apart from any town or village, it enjoys an immunity from con- 
tamination, moral and physical, im which it stands pre-eminent. 

The Council propose to raise the numbers from the present average of 300 to 350, to which 
number the School is to be limited. 
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sation METON. -Founded by the Hampshire Association for Promoting Female Edu- 
Patrons—The Blshop of WINGUERTER ; EVERSLEY ; NOR 
to the HONORARY ‘SECHETARY or to the Lady Mine 


oo EDUCATION.— COLLEGE for LADIES, 26 


h of England. The Advertiser, from his position, can 
exceptional ighest references given and required. — Address, C. C., 


King’s Library, Alton, Hants. 


AN OXFORD M.A., First Class in Classics, taking Two Pupils 
to read for University Matriculation, ACANCY. Good 
fishing near the house.—A. ddress, N -M., » The Vicarage, L i Devon. 


PRIVATE TUITION. —UNIVERSITY, “ARMY, , &e—An 
OXFORD M.A., who has successfully prepared haclwnel Pupils for the above Exami- 
nations, will have ONE VACANCY after Easter. Health bracing neighbourhood. 
References to Noblemen and others. Terms: under Sixteen, 120 Guiness; nore Sixteen, 150 
pe per annum.—A\ the Vicar, Ingleby Greenhow, Northallerto: 


A CLERGYMAN (High Wrangler, Scholar, and University 


FPrissmes), — Master in a Public School, and of experience and success in Tuition, 
nations. ve: ave gain olarsni erms, guineas annum. ddress. 
Rev. M.A.,Christchurch, Hants. Two Vacancies 


—A COLLEGE-LECTURER (Unmarried) has 

ental in his house for ONE or TWO PUPILS reading for Matriculation or the Pass 
Examinations.—Address, CLERICUS, M.A., Union Society, Oxford. 

PRIVATE, TUTOR.—A GENTLEMAN is DESIROUS of 


placing his SON in the house of a Married Man where two or three Pupils only are received 
as special ons required), tobe PREPARED for MATRICULATION at Cambridge in in 


{he next October Term.—Apovly by letter. with terms and references, aM. Universi: 
Club, Jermyn Street, St. James's. 
OMPOSITION and ELOCUTION.—Mr. F. NASH’S 


LESSONS in these Subjects, as given at various well-known Colleges for Ladies, are 
suited to the juirements of Senic d J ‘lasses._For particulars, address . 
FREDERIC NASH, 25 Addison Gardens jardens South. 


INGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Mr. F. 


4 NASH'S LECTURES, as delivered at some of the leading Colleges in Lon 
especially suitable for Students preparing for Examination — Address, Mr F REDERI 
Sou 


a MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT and OTHERS.— 
HYYDRopaTHy. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. *purkish Baths. Sie 
tions daily "Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve 
OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


pra Fa STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Parcels by r Steamers for 


GIBRALTAR ....... Every Thursday, (calling at Ancona). BRIND 
at2 p.m. 
Every Thursday, Every Fri Every M. 
at?pm. { { 


Thuredey, April 10 { { Mind April st 
at 2 p.m. 
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{ 


Abatements are made in favour of Pamengen turning b Cc "s St 
Six or Twelve Months of their arri wae sie within 


‘assengers are now booked thro’ “vit. Bomba , to the ci 
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Fer Rates poh mm Money and Freight, and all other informati mpany’ 
Offices 1251 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampto: 


TNDIAN PARCEL 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 
by the in and 2. x 1 ft. 1 ia size, and £20 in value 
convey e AR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY di 
in India at a uniform charge of 1s. 4d. per lb. Full Particulars on application ee 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.— Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel.— 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company. Limited. 


THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramsgate the nearest Station on both Lines. ” One of the most elegant, commodious. 

a fortable Hotels 
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